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Teacner AND Opera Coach 
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Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 33 Broapway, Los Anceces, CALIFrorNia 
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MARION TALLEY, Taught By mats 
SALVATORE AVITABILE, 


Voice SPrecitaList 
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Metropolitan Opera House Building 


1425 Broadway, New York. Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 | 


HARRIET VAN EMDEN 

SOPRANO 

Teaching at Curtis Institute 
two days weekly 

Available New York studio two days weekly. 

W. 72d St., New York rel. Endicott 8178 


Philadelphia, 
ROBINSON 
THE VOICE 

Co-worker with Dr, H. Holbrook Curtis tor 

many years 
Teacher of Riccaapo Martin, Luca Borta, Bianca 
Sornova, Rezp Miriers, Cecitia Lortus and many 
others. Author of “Song Secrets,” “The Im 
yortance of Vocal Diagnosis.” 

James Huneker said: “Mr. Robinson’s words 
are golden.”’ 
245 West 7SraH Sr., 


PURDON 





ERNEST CARTER 

COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 
115 East 69th Street New York City 
= Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 


MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL 

ARTISTS 


Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 


New Yorx. Trafalgar 3651 


PHILIPP 





KNOWN GRACE HOFHEIMER 

N. Y CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y Phone Circle 8178 


Van 





PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall rel 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. 
few vacancies for string and wind 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 
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n Opera Company 
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CHARLES LEE TRACY Broadway, N. ¥ 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Hall Studios, 832-3, New Y 
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| ELIZABETH 


SCHOOL 


Carnegie een 
PATTERSON 

OF SINGING 

West 89th Street 


Phone: 10167 


St 3 


BRISTOL 
SINGING 
New Y« 


FREDERICK E. 
TEACHER OF 
West i5ird Street, 


Schuyler 


40 rk City | t — ae 


| WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher Met. Opera 


Maker of Readers.” No instrument 
Both classes and individual instruction 


Carnegie Hall, also 53 East 34th St. 
Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center. 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Opera House Studios, 1425 
way, New York 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Adirondack 4344 


Specialist in 


Co.) 
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tor 


Metropolitan Broad 
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Cathedral | 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





1 ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 

| METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
jis Broadway, N. Y 2634 Penn 


Phone 


| 


ICE 


THE Bt 
| Susan 5. B 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
1 East 62d Street, New York City 





FRANCES FOSTER 
VOCAL TEACHER ann COACH 


Dividing time between 


New Yorx ano Hatirax, N. S., Canapa 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
Francesco Lamperti 


Carnegie Hall Studios New York City 





MME, ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 


360 


MME. EMMA RODERICK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


83rd Street New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Endicott 9685 


317 West 





WILLIAM THORNER 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





CHARLES TAMME 
Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Trafalgar 3614 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





FREDERICK RigesperG, A.A.G.O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
Style; Liszt—Technic New York School of 
Music and Arts, 824 West End Avenue, telephone: 
River 10,091. Courses arranged to suit individual 
requirements. 
Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
Telephone: Edgecombe 6250 








CARL FIQUE 

Prano 

KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 

FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


1425 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


Studio Broadway New York 





HANNA BROCKS 

SOPRANO 
Recitals—Instruction 
Musica Covuaigr, 437 Fifth 
Ave., New York 


Concerts 


Address care of 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn, 


NEWKIRK 


All 





EDWARD K. MACRUM 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Director of Music, Tompkins Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
35 East Ninth St., New York 
Apollo Studios, Brooklyn 
Home telephone Lafayette 6433 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York: Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the American Academy of 
Teaching and Singing 
471 West End Avenue : ; 


: New York 
Endicott 7449 


Phone: 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artiste 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 


32 West 74th Street : ¢: New York City 
hone: Trafalgar 1291 Louise Carroll, Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 

TENOR 

of Calvary Choir 
PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 

157 East 37th Street : : + $: Kew York 

Telephone: Caledonia 0919 


Master 
VOICE 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 

Nine years of succe 

Concertizing in 
West 1221 

Phone: 10377 

In Summit, N. J., 

New Canaan, 


ssful teaching and 
Berlin 
, New York 
athedral 
Mondays 
nn., Wednesdays 


Address: 1 


Stamford and 





PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


36 West 73rd Street New York, N. Y. 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
235 West 7ist Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 


205 W. 57th St., New York 
Voice lessons, Coaching in English, French 
German repertory, Oratorio 





H. COLLIER GROUNDS 
Organist-Director at Church of Our Lady of 
Esperanza, Mee 

ORGANIST — 
HING 


PIANIST 
Coac 
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~ COMPOSITION 


Studio: International Agency, 











915 Carnegie Hall. New Vorb 
Appointments, Tuesday and Friday, 2-6 P. 


M. 
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. TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 
E GUARANTEE 


STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 
New York, Telephone: Endicott 5654 





Voice trials by 
appointment only 





& MARGOLIS uit 


L 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL ,"<27"s1,2%. 
a OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 1 Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Addvess:4260-77th St., Elmhurst, N. Y. Phone Havemeyer 


RECHLIN : 


ee * VIOLINIST AND TEA 
Btudios: M np, Spee eens medion, mass Broad 
way, New Y Irvington, N. J. 
Phones: a. My 2634 and Bigelow 2563J. 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 


319 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 





2398-5 





ORGANIST 


“America’s Foremost 
Bach Interpreter.” 


151 E, 92nd St,,New York 











COENRAAD V. BOS 








ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
St ew York from January 25th until February 20th, 
137" sn ol at _—— t address: Ruedesheimer Plats 
Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
SOPRANO 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


¢DE LANCELLOTTI 


VOCAL AND PIANO TEACHER 
Appointments by Mail Only 
305 West 86th Street 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Manager: Sherman K. Smith 
1 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





New York 








MARIE 


DE KYZER 


Vocal Instruction 





28 West 63d St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Columbus 7339 and Havemeyer 4027 





ROBERT 


BRAUN 


Director 


Faculty of Fifty 


POTTSVILLE, PA. 


W. D. FIFE 


VOCAL ART-SCIENCE 











Studios: 
342 West 88th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 1286 














SERGEI 
KLIBANSKY 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 








10324 Circle 
=“ WILD 
4 
Address care of 


Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
* Chicago, III. 





MUSICAL 
BLANCHE 


ARRAL 


Soprano—Paris and Metro- 
politan Opera Houses, also 
Concert Halls of Europe and 
Australasia. 

Persone Address: Grantwood, N. J Tel. 0270 Cliffside 
GEORGE HAROLD MILLER 
BASS-BARITONE 
Member of Actors Equity Association 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
414 West 121st St., N. Y. Phone 4020 Cathedral 


ELEMER VON PICHLER 


Cincinnati Conservatory 
VOICE CULTURE—CONDUCTOR—COACH 


Management: ALLEN-PICHLER CO 1730 Broadway, New York 


ELLIOT GRIFFIS 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 
36 West ie oe. vey York City 


HELEN THOMAS 

















Russian Sym Orchestre, Vesualle Bond, Pleiades Club, oe 
67 Riverside Dien. Y. City Tel. 4300 Susquehanna 





ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
1138 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: 4780 Circle 


DEMMS sxx 


CONCERT- ORATORIO- RECITAL 
5627 West 110th St., N. Y. Tel. 4947 Cathedral 


FRANCIS GREER GOODMAN 


BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 
662 E. 18th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 0102 Ingersoll 


“Spring Is Here” “Joyous ag fl “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs b 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORBY-L EWI 
ONCERT SONG 

65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


cam HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
“THE SCOTTAGE” 
MacDonough, Chenango Co., 


KARLETON HACKETT 


b ER OF SINGING 
anaes Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street. New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 





MA>AA 











Philadelphia 








New York 











St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—=== Pianist >= 
IN AMERICA 1926-27 


aneet & den, odes SS, N. Y., or Mr. Virgil Smith, 
Fine Arts Bldg., Chicage 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 

810 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 0321 


2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
Phone 3200 White Plains 











R. and MRS. 


HENRY aan HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for teachers 


Studio: ba Fr mening | Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
ress: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tei. Amott Haven 0363, New York 





COURIER 


TOF! TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
New York 


Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


Artiot Teacher 
“Singer and 
nized as a Voice “Battder - Wotoe Repairer and Coach. 
Special Course in Diction. Pupils 
Oratorio and Concert. er > Ae: 


many other successful 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


nomen Mf () W E = 


30 West 72nd St., New York City Tel. 2165 Endicott 















singers. Gibson, 








LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 


-e 
309 West 85 St. 


New York City 
Telephone 3475 Endicott 


ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretations for Children | 
1510 8rd Ave., N. 








Fort Dodge, la 


POLIA MELIDES - HERMIDES 


Piano and Vocal Instruction 
VIENNA SCHOOL 
Studio: 344 Fort Washington Ave., N. 


Y City 
Telephone Wadsworth 9983 —9- ti A. . 





Mos tet MINTZ 





BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 





ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


CHER OF A aes 
508 Fine hres Bull Buildin Chicago, mn, 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 

4 West 40th Street 
ew York City 


one: 4897 Penn. 


KRAFT 


Concert - TENOR!- Oratorio 
Associated with F:ank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


GEHRKEN 6S?isaie 


“Able technic and fine oa 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
ee, gaining wnique reputation.” — 


ws 
stman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL 





ocpra 








zmnarg | *CHe>) 





CHICAGO 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Cash, Temple 


Beth- rss Union Theological 'S emina: 
2 Fifth Ave. York 63 


ELLA GOOD 


Contralto 
RECITALS—ORATORIO—TEACHING 
Address Dudley Buck Stu 471 West End 
Avenue, New York. Tel.; Endicott 7449 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


INDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISE OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
225 West 110th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 9542 
Concer! 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘ri: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


OMPA 
126 22d Serene pte se Holonts, L. i 
Telephone: Havemeyer 


























ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 





he 
Fine Arts Building 








LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St.), New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 





31 West 89th Sto. N. ¥. Tel. 3222 Schuyler 


KARL KRUEGER 





(Late of Vienna) 
[CONDUCTOR 
Care of Phiharmenic Orchestre LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





GRACE LAROM STELLNER 


Scientific Vocal Teacher, says: 





“ALL WHO TALK CAN 8ING” 
a Gpere House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, 
Es Va Tuesday Friday efteraeens 

ARCHIBALD Ceneert 

Accompanist 


SESSIONS ‘cx 


810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Tuesday and Wednesday Cirele 032) 


FAY FOSTER 


|Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings 7 ee A a costume aumbers, 


Address—15 West “tith, St. N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. = al 


BARITONE 
4140 Lake _ a 


oo DURNO 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


Teacher of Sin Bing 
Studio: New York (Wednesdays) 
Metropolitan Cpere, aguas Bidg. Phone: Penn. 2634 


Newark . 4. 30 Johnson Ave. 
Phone: "Weveriy 4200. 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1426 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, tt. 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 











JEANNETTE 


PIANIST 




















Cecilia CR AM ER 
——_ rt — Opera — Recitals 

Address: 161 West 86th St.,Now York. Telaphones S108 Schuyler 
FRANCO 

Tenor 0 


VOICE CULTURE - COACH 


New Studios: 166 West Tisd St, New York 
Phone 0138 Endicott 

















SIGHT SINGING 
EAR TRAINING 


Read music easily 
in fifteen 


Developed through 
aural hermony 


EVA E. FRISBIE 


ORGAN—PIANO—THEORY 
100 Carnegie Hall 
Circle 1366 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB °F AMERICA 


BARONESS KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Offers Prize of $1000 for Grand Opera Voice (Female) 


For all information apply to the President 








1730 Broadway, New York 
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) The Best Bargain is Quali 
BCh e Best Bargain is Quality— 
a ase ‘THe Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
" enuitiete Disses Wend” brs eT is still _— built by its original 


<: a content’ « use in ou institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability st a3 $3 $3 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago 


The DUO-AR 


‘Reproducing “Piano 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 
Norwalk, Ohio 





Division United Piano Corporation 








MAKERS 














THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 









Obrtainable in 
STEINWAY + STECK + WEBER 
WHEELOCK, STROUD and AEOLIAN 

Grand and Upright Pianos 














WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION The 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue - 9 » New York City AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Foremost Makers of Musical Instruments 
_ in the World 
AEOLIAN HALL 
New York City 


SHEET MUSIC ~ ] 5; 


Ask for Century Edition 


you are, the more you will 
sheet music. It is all sheet 

















The more intelligent and the more oer 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITIO 


music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 
Although “CENTURY” Is only 15c a copy, It Is beautifull 


STEGER 


The most valuable piano in the world 
STEGER Pianos and Player Pianos combine all of the essentials of the ideal instrument 
—artistic design, finest materials, thorough workmanship and a wonderful tone quality. 
STEGER WELTE-MIGNON (Licensee) Reproducing Pianos. 
STEGER & SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Company, Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
Steger Building, Northwest Corner Wabash and Jackson, Chicago, Illinois 


printed on the 
best of aay bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it. 

You can't buy better-—So why pay more than Century price (15c) and 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. 

Patronize the Century dealer, his low price is possible only because 
of his smail profit. If he can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free 








MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that good music can 

be, yet it costs but I5 cents a copy, and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 


























The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING C2. 
203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


ux SELINSK 


Phone: Endicott 3475 309 West 86th Street, New York 














= 


Available for Concert. 
Far Terms Apply te Secretary 








FERRUCCIO F. CORRADETTI 


Off.cier de L’Academie de France et de L'lnstruction Publique 
VOCAL TEACHER 309 West 75th St., New York 
Tel. 9010 Trafalgar and 6941 Susquehanna 


WILLIAM REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
esidence: 319 West 95th St,N.¥, Phone: River /2021 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 








"DANIELL 


G Sopranc and Teacher of Singing 
ew Address 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777. 


ALMA O’HAIRE 


CONCERTS.—Soprano— RECITALS 
60 Northern Avenue New York City 











DO YOU WANT TO 
CONCERTIZE IN EUROPE? 


WE arrange trans-continental 
tours at moderate prices. 


WE represent the leading or- 
chestras of Europe. 


WE are Vienna’s oldest and big- 
gest concert bureau. 


Concert Direction Gutmann 
(Hugo Knepler) 
Konzerthaus Bidg., 
Lothringer Strasse 20, Vienna I'l 














MADGE AMICONE 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Address care of Musical Courier, New York 





PROF. JACOB N. (Petregret 1 Euaterine- 
HELMAN ag i ms 
Phone: 7 te 7393 


 GLEASON =~ 
* STALLINGS 


6 East 36th St. New York City 
Tel. Caledonia 9418 











MILTON SUTTON 
AMERICAN TENOR 
OPERA, CON! ORATORIO, ORCHESTRAS 
‘Available in the 
States after November 1, 1926. 
MILANO, 368 





L 


: BENDITZKY 


629 Stretierd PL, and 900 Lven and Healy Bide.. Chicege 

















FMErson 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
since 1849 


























Emerson Piano Co., Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 
HAROLD =6V A _N 
FRANCES SEDDON 
320 West Olst St. - og DUZEE The 
‘est lst St., New Yor er. our ad a 
FRED RYCROFT because for generations we have been 
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OPERA IN LOS ANGELES 
ATTRACTS HUGE THRONGS 


Beautiful Performance of Samson and Delilah the First 
Offering—Shrine Auditorium Crowded and Enthusiasm 
Knows No Bounds—Tosca, Martha, Rigoletto, 
Trovatore and The Barber Follow, All 
Presenting Excellent Casts 


Los AnceLtes, Cat.—For sheer magnitude and flare of 
color, the opening night of the Los Angeles Civic Opera 
Season, at the Shrine Auditorium, could hardly be excelled 
anywhere. The auditorium, which seats nearly 7,000, was 
completely filled. The opera was Samson 
and Delilah. Louise Homer as Delilah was 
received with constantly increasing enthusi- 
asm as the performance progressed. My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice was sung most 
beautifully, Mme. Homer receiving many well 
merited curtain calls. She sang throughout 
with complete understanding and mastery of 
the role. Desire Defrere as Abimelech, 
Georges Baklanoff as the High Priest and 
Edouard Cotreuil as the Old Hebrew all did 
excellent work, Even the minor characters 
sang and acted in a way which added to the 
perfection of the whole, and the chorus, 
which was of huge proportion, was notice- 
able for its vocal expertness. The large bal- 
let did some beautiful dancing. Richard 
Hageman was general musical director, com- 
ing on from New York for the purpose. 
Giacomo Spadoni was chorusmaster and as- 
sistant conductor. Desire Defrere was stage 
director and Theodore Kosloff ballet master. 
Judge Benjamin F. Bledsoe is still president 
of the Los Angeles Opera Association; 
George Leslie Smith, general manager, and 
Merle Armitage, business executive. Be- 
tween the acts Judge Bledsoe introduced Otto 
Kahn, of New York. Mr. Kahn spoke enter- 
tainingly for several minutes. 

i La Tosca 

Puccini’s La Tosca, with a brilliant cast, 
was the second offering of the Los Angeles 
Civic Opera Company. Before a full house, 
an audience hardly secondary to the first 
night, Rosa Raisa as Tosca was delightful, 
vocally and histrionically. She gave a splen- 
did performance. Antonio Cortis, as Cavara- 
dossi, was particularly fine in Lucevan le 
Stelle; he has played this part here satis- 
factorily before, but this evening he showed 
greater power and a finer finish. Georges 
Baklanoff’s Scarpia, dignified and _ sinister, 
was given with considerable originality. The 
smaller parts were all acceptably taken by 
Desire Defrere, Lodovico Olivero, Vittorio 
Trevisan, Adolph Johnson. F. Newsom and 
a docal songstress, Genevieve Chumlea. 
There were many recalls after each act and 
much enthusiasm. Mention should be made 
of the splendid directing of Richard Hage- 
man. The orchestra is of almost symphonic 
proportions and its work has been much 
appreciated. 





MARTHA 


At the third opera, given October 7, Tito 
Schipa made his first appearance in Martha 
before an audience which equalled in bril- 
liance the first night throng. The house 
rocked with applause when he made his en- 
trance. He received ovation after ovation 
for his work, especially for the M’Appari 
aria, which had to be repeated. The personal 
popularity of Schipa and his fine work caused 
a large share of honors to fall to him. 
Florence Macbeth, in the name part, made a 
charming appearance, a gay and mischievous 
Martha. Vocally she impressed. She re- 
ceived a tremendous ovation with her Last 
Rose of Summer. Elinor Marlo was an 
effective Nancy, while Giacomo Rimini proved an entirely 
pleasing Plunkett. The chorus work was a credit to Spadoni. 

- RIGOLETTO 

At the Saturday matinee the offering was Rigoletto. A 
chief point of interest was the first appearance here of 
Luella Melius as Gilda. She disclosed a dazzling bril- 
liant soprano of astonishing flexibility and warmth. Her 
Caro Nome was repeated in part to satisfy the clamor. 
Tito Schipa, as the Duke, repeated his former triumphs 
and had to repeat part of his La Donna e Mobile. Richard 
Bonelli, baritone, played the name part, although Baklanoff 
was billed for it. He won an ovation. The three singers, 
with Pietro Cimini, conductor, received enthusiastic ap- 
plause and many curtain calls. Katherine Meisle, contralto, 
as Maddalena, did effective work. The Kosloff ballet added 
beauty to the performance. 

In TROVATORE 


The evening presented another Verdi opera which, like the 
matinee, drew a packed house. It also introduced another 
tenor new to the city, Aroldo Lindi, who sang Manrico. 
His voice is powerful and dramatic and of a decidedly lyric 
quality. Rosa Raisa was vocally and pictorially a dazzingly 
Lenora. Rimini as Count di Luna received merited ap- 
plause. To Louise Homer, as Azucena, went one of the 
triumphs of the evening. 

La TRAVIATA 

The second week of opera opened brilliantly with Claudia 

Muzio, Richard Bonelli and Antonio Cortis in La Traviata. 


act, 


in Faust with the San Carlo Opera Company. 
welcome and rewarded her with a spontaneous ovation at the end of the second 
The exacting critics of the Boston press were unanimous in praise of Miss 
Goddard’s uncommon gifts as vocalist and interpreter. 
her voice “of singular clarity, of much beauty,” adding later in the review that “a 
personality of rare sweetness and charm colored all her work. The Post stated 
that she acted “with a clear sense of character, and sang with freedom and with 
charm,” while the critic of the Herald characterized her performance as “a very 


As Violetta, Mme. Muzio’s triumph steadily increased and 
there was an overwhelming demonstration. Bonelli, as the 
elder Germont, was a favorite; Antonio Cortis, as Alfredo, 
was vocally compelling. The Kosloff ballet was brilliant. 
BARBER OF SEVILLE 

The Barber of Seville, October 12, proved attractive. 
The house was packed with enthusiastic hearers. When it 
is considered that the Auditorium holds nearly 7,000, it will 
be seen that a packed house means something. It also 
means that twice as many people have attended this year 
as last. Tito Schipa, as Count Almaviva, did some remark- 
able singing and proved himself a comedian of parts. Luella 
Melius received a great personal triumph. Vittorio Tre- 
visan as Dr- Bartolo carried off more than his share of the 
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LUCRETIA GODDARD, 
seventeen-year-old Boston soprano from the studio of Mme. Vinello-Johnson, who 
made her operatic debut October 18 at the Boston Opera House, singing Marguerite 


charming and convincing impersonation.” 


Pell NN iA 


honors. Rimini, in the role of Figaro, likewise pleased 
everyone. He was frolicsome both vocally and histrionically. 
It is seldom that the entire cast is so good that each, when 
considered individually, seems the high light of the per- 
formance; but that was true of this gay opera where every- 
one partaking seemed to be having the time - - life. 


A huge audience gave her a rousing 


The Transcript pronounced 


NEW YORKERS HEAR THE 
PHILADELPHIANS IN DARK 


Conductor Stokowski Tries Experiment on Manhattanites 
During First of This Season’s Concerts, and Result 
Proves Excellent—Orchestra’s Playing Magnificent— 
Bach and Brahms at Their Best— Audience 
Is Most Enthusiastic 
The annual New York season of the Philadelphia Orches 
tra began Tuesday evening, October 19, at Carnegie Hall 
The first thing that attracted one’s attention was a yellow 

slip, inserted in the program. Here is what it said: 

“The conviction has been growing in me 
that orchestra and conductor should be un 
= Seen, so that on the part of the listener more 
attention will go to the ear and less to the 
eye. The experiment of an invisible orches 
tra is for the moment impossible—so | am 
trying to reach a similar result by reducing 
the light to the minimum necessary for the 
artists of the orchestra to see their 
and the conductor. 





music 


“Music is by its nature remote from the 
tangible and visible things of life. I am 
hoping to intensify its mystery and eloquence 
and beauty. 

(Signed) Leorotyn Sroxowsk1.” 


When Mr. Stokowski entered to conduct 
the first item of the program, Bach's Choral 
vorspiel, Wachet auf, Ruft Uns die Stimme, 
in the splendid ofchestral arrangement made 
by himself, most of the lights in the audi 
torlum went out, the remainder reducing 
themselves to a fairly negligible quantity. On 
the stage (on which, following last year’s 
innovation, there were no built-up platforms) 
each player had his lamp upon his stand in 
the style of a theater orchestra, and these 
lights were carefully screened to protect the 
eyes of the audience. Only one light shone, 
very dim and yellow at that. It hung 
directly above the Paderewski-like hair of 
Mr. Stokowski, since he must be seen by his 
men. From the audience it gave a startling 
effect, this aureole, bathed in a bonny sunset 
glow, projected against the blackness of the 
Stage. 

The reduction of light was a distinct 
relief to the eye, and, incidentally, it focused 
the attention upon the gyrations of that 
aureole while it directed the finest perform 
ance of the Brahms First Symphony that it 
has ever been the luck of at least one listener 
to hear. Superb is the only word that de 
scribes it. In the face of such a vital, warm, 
and electrifying reading, the alleged stodgi- 
ness of Brahms vanished; “the thickness” of 
his orchestration becomes clarity itself. 
Brahms well played is always at least an 
intellectual adventure, and last Tuesday 
= evening it was an emotional one as well. 


up ents 





=: And what an orchestra! A young English 
= musician, fresh from London and with wide 
= experience on the Continent, who was hear 

= ing it for the first time, said to the writer 

“It is the best orchestra in the world today.” 
It undoubtedly is, and one suspects that it is 
the best orchestra the world has ever heard. 
Certainly nothing except the Vienna Phil 
harmonic of pre-war days, or Muck’s Bos 
ton Symphony, has been comparable to it. 
Technical flaws do not exist, and the tone 
quality from all choirs is delightful to the 
ear, all the way from the finest pianissimo 
to the loudest fortissimo. 

But with the Brahms the concert was 
really finished. After an intermission there 
= came that Fantasia on a Theme of Tallys 
= by Vaughan-Williams, a dull, dull thing 
after the first three minutes, only made 
possible by the exquisite tone color of the 
string band. Next there was something called The Prophet 
by someone called Ernest Ping ud, who, according to the 
information on the program, was born in Russia of Swiss 
parents and is now in Helsingfors as manager of a well 
known concert bureau. It would be cheap to remark that 
M. Pingoud, as a composer, is a fine concert bureau man- 
(Continued on page 16) 
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PERUGIA HAS GREAT MUSICAL CELEBRATION 
GIVEN IN HONOR OF FRANCISCAN YEAR 


King and Mussolini Present— Eucharistic Congress Meets—Many Rare Manuscripts Transcribed for the Celebration 


Peruet, IraLy.—The beautiful city of Perugia, situated in 
the heart of green Umbria, whose superb architecture crowns 
the hills that overlook the country as far as Assisi, witnessed 
during the month of September one of the most solemn and 
brilliant festivals of the Franciscan year. Moreover, it had 
the honor of entertaining both King Victor Emanuel ITI, 
who lived in one of the old castles, and Mussolini. Grouped 
around these heads of state were many other personalities 
distinguished in aristocratic and political circles. Great 
numbers of Italian and foreign visitors filled the hotels and 
private houses for several weeks, thus giving this otherwise 
sober and silent city a singular appearance of animated fes- 
tivity. 

The other hierarchy, that of the Catholic Church, was also 
represented by a large number of high dignitaries headed by 


Cardinal La Fontaine, the Patriarch of Venice. They came 
to sit at the Eucharistic Congress which was responsible for 
the performance of a remarkable cycle of old sacred music 
given in the large churches of the city. 

This superb feast of song, given principally in the church 
of Santa Domenico, included works by the great polyphonists 
of the sixteenth century, such as Josquin des Prés, Orlando 
di Lasso, Palestrina, Marco Antonio Ingegneri and Tommaso 
Ludovico da Vittoria. These were followed by the service 
of the pontifical mass given in the cathedral, at which Pal- 
estrina’s historic Missa Papae Marcello was used. This 
terminated the Eucharistic Congress Cycle. 

A second and perhaps more important series of sacred 
concerts was given in the hall of the Royal Italian University 

(Continued on page 25) 
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ART FLOURISHES IN RUSSIA 


[The following article has been contributed by an artist 
of high standing, one well known in America, who has 
recently returned from his first post-war visit to Russia. 
His judgment and taste in matters musical can be taken 
as a criterion.—The Editor. ] 

On a recent visit to Russia I was astonished by the extra 
ordinarily high level of art in all its branches, In most 
countries, when there come times of trouble and disturbance, 
art is one of the first things to suffer. In Russia, how- 
ever, thes reverse seems to have happened. The arts flour 
ish and blossom and are given every support (including 
financial) by the government, 
at the state operas both in Petrograd and 
singers of the first water, beautiful 
voices—even in the minor parts—and orchestras and choruses 
(can any chorus touch the beauty of a Russian choir?) of 
the very first rank. What strikes one with great force, too, 
in Russia is that all the seem to be such fine actors 


The performance 
Moscow are magnificent 


singers 


lust as much care seems to be given to the dramatic side 
of an opera periormance as to the musical one. One ts 
immediately impressed by the perfection of the whole ; 


everything has been thought of and rehearsed down to the 
smallest detail 

performance of Aida produced by Losky (de 
Russia) than which I never heard 
lhe mass scenes especially left one 
management and 


] Saw a 
famous all over 
or saw anything finer 

gasping with the magnificence of the stage 
i extraordinary 


servedly 


talent of 


| was especially impressed by the 
groups of supers who took part in them. Being used, in 
mob scenes, to seeing ordinary extras very much 


operatic 
bearded and dressed up and creating no illusion whatever, 
| was told that they were 


| inquired who the supers were 
opera class 


the students of the Conservatory ot 
These young people gladly give their services in order to 
gain stage experience, and the opera houses on the other 
hand get the advantage of having talented young artists to 
do their mob work. It struck me as a most excellent ar 
rangement and the results obtained were certainly wonder 
ful. 

Russians are great experimenters in the theatrical line. 
They have one house called the Experimental Theater, sub- 
sidized by the Government, which is especially used for the 
f new ideas 


Music 


trying out o! 


LOHENGRIN IN New Dress 

I saw the result of one of these in a new production of 
Lohengrin. The experiment was the painter’s Fedorovsky, 
one of the highest ranked painters of Russia. His idea was 
to try to see whether a better illusion could not be achieved 


by having a minimum of scenery and, in its place, a maxi- 
mum of people on the stage. He maintains that even the 
best scenery makes but a “dead’’ effect and that masses of 
people properly handled are much more decorative and 
give a more complete illusion. 

In Lohengrin he tried out this idea and, to my mind, with 
complete success. The impression when the curtain went 
up on the first act was stupendous. Of scenery one saw 
only the sky and a glimpse of the river over which Lohen- 
grin was to come sailing. Right and left, piled up tier upon 
tier on unseen platforms, stood vast arrays of knights in 
glittering armour, and behind them again the squires with 
pennons and bright banners outlined against the sky. There 
must have been hundreds of people on the large stage, and 
the effect of vivid sunlight on the glittering armour and 
brilliantly colored costumes made a medieval picture in- 
finitely richer and more impressive than any back- 
ground could have done. 


scenic 


In the second act, too, one was conscious only of the gi 
gantic portals of the cathedral on the one side and the stone 
terrace of Elsa's apartments on the other. The whole 
center of the stage was built up in one vast flight of broad, 
rugged which, starting almost from the footlights, 
went right up to the uttermost limits of the enormous stage. 
The austere simplicity of the decors greatly added to the 
mystery of the dark opening scene and. later, the wedding 
procession, as it slowly filed in its hundreds down the vast 
staircase, was a thing never to be forgotten. One had the 
impression of unending throngs of people, an apotheosis of 
mediaeval pomp and splendor. | came away convinced 
that the painter had the right idea and that in operas where 


steps 


the subject allows, people, properly handled, are the best : 


for the theater. 

The ballet, too, is still the perfect art that it has always 
been in Russia, and the ballet schools (state supported) 
where the dancers are trained from early childhood, are run 
in exactly the same way as formerly. In this field, too, 
they have many new “stars,” one especially, a girl of just 
sixteen who is in the first year of her career, is already 
creating a sensation 


“scenery” 


LARGE LIBRARIES 


I was also very much impressed by the large music li- 
braries of Petrograd and Moscow. The collection of Ori- 
ental manuscripts, Persian, Turkish, early Caucasian, etc., 
alone must be worth a fortune, to say nothing of the very 
valuable collections of old instruments both European and 
Oriental. There is an interesting tale of how one of the 
librarians acquired a valuable collection of Borodin manu- 
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scripts. He found them up in an attic of some deserted 
house, scattered over the floor among a whole heap of brok- 
en china, boxes and other rubbish. On examination he 
recognized them as Borodin’s writing and full of joy 
at the discovery he carted them to the Museum where they 
now form an interesting part of the collection. 


INAUGURATION OF THE 
THEATRE VERDURE IN NICE 


Prince Igor and Kitesh Given in Concert Form—Brilliant 
Audiences Hear Opening Concerts 

Nice.—The ovenine of Count de Miléant’s beautiful new 
open-air theater was a gala event even for Nice. A large 
and enthusiastic audience listened to a concert perform- 
ance of Borodin’s Prince Igor. Despite the lack of secenery 
costumes and action, inspired readings were given of the 
different parts by de Gonitch (soprano), H. Sadoven 
(mezzo), Smirnoff (tenor), Popoff (baritone) and Kay- 
danoff (bass), who were supported by an excellent chorus. 
The ballet was included and won a particular success. Their 
charming costumes were designed by Fortunato. 

Prince Igor was followed by Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Sacred 
City of Kitesh, which was also given in concert form. 
Soloists of the first rank and an excellent chorus were re 
sponsible for a highly artistic performance, while the won- 
derful acoustics made the words intelligible to everyone 
present. A storm of applause and cries of “bis” greeted the 
artists at the end of the third act. 

Plans for coming performances including les Noces Co 
rinthiennes by Anatole France with music by Henri Biisser, 
Gluck’s Orpheus, 3oito’s Mefistofele, Tschaikowsky’s 
Eugin Onegin and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Coq d’Or.  S. J. 


Opening Week of the Metropolitan Opera 

The list of operas for the opening week of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera will be as follows: La Vestale, Monday (No 
vember 1) with Ponselle, Matzenauer, Lauri-Volpi, De 
Luca, Tullio Serafin; Die Meistersinger, Wednesday, with 
Easton, Telva, Laubenthal, Whitehill, Bender, Schutzendorf, 
Artur Bodanzky; The Jewels of the Madonna, Thursday, 
with Jeritza, Martinelli, Bellezza; Marta, Friday, with Alda, 
Bourskaya, Gigli, DeLuca, Serafin; Faust, Saturday night, 
with Mario, Lauri-Volpi, Tibbett, Hasselmans. 

The Magic Flute will be revived with entirely new scenery 
by Soudeikine at the Saturday matinee, sung by Mmes. Reth- 
berg, Taliey, Editha Fleischer (debut), Telva, and Messrs. 
Laubenthal, Whitehill, Bender, Schutzendorf. Bodanzky 
will conduct. 











FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





Paris 
ANOTHER- AMERICAN ENGAGED FoR FRENCH OPERA 
Paris.—Helen H. Daniel, a young American soprano, has 


just been engaged for six months at the Strasbourg Opera 
following two successful appearances with Sir Henry Wood 
at the Promenade Concerts last month. She will make her 
French debut in Tales of Hoffman and Dame Nellie Melba 
expects to be present. B. 
\ MONUMENT TO MASSENET 

Paris.—A monument is being erected in the Luxembourg 
Gardens to the memory of Massenet. It is a striking por- 
trait, to judge from an advance illustration. Bas-reliefs 


on the base show episodes from Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame, Thais, Manon, Werther, and Don Quixote B. 
Berlin 
New Opera, GerMANn, ITALIAN, AND HUNGARIAN 
Bertin.—Franz Schreker is working on a new opera, 


Christophorus, and has adapted his Birthday of the Infanta 
Suite to a new scenario entitled Spanish Festival. Jeno 
von Hubay has finished a new opera named The Mask, with 
a book by Rudolf Lothar. Leonce and Lena, a comedy by 
Georg Buchner, author of Wozzeck, has been set to music 


by a young composer named Bernhard Eichhorn. R. 
SRUNO WaLter’s DauGutTer TurNS ACTRESS 
Bertin.—Max Reinhardt has engaged Gretel Walter, 


second daughter of Bruno Walter. to play leading roles at 
his Berlin and Vienna theaters. Walter’s daughter, Lotte, 
is pursuing an operatic career in Germany B. 
Vienna 
Scnupert MemoriaL TABLET UNVEILED 

Vienna.—A memorial tablet was unveiled on the house 
where Schubert wrote his only organ composition, in Rat- 
haus Strasse, Baden (a well known summer resort near 
Vienna). The work is a Fugue which he composed jointly 
with his friend, Franz Lachner (who later became court 
conductor) while spending one night at Baden, on June 2, 
1828. The memorial tablet was donated by the choral 
society, Liederfreunde, of Baden, and the event was cele- 
brated with a festival concert participated in by the Schu- 
bertbund chorus of Vienna 

READJUSTMENT OF VIENNA OPERA SINGERS 

Vienna.—Richard Tauber, tenor, will rejoin the Staats- 
over company to replace Carl Aagaard Oestvig who is leav- 
ing, together with his wife, Maria Rajdl, the soprano. 
Berta Kiurina will also return, after many vears’ absence, 
but Gertrude Kappel and Claire Born will divide their time 
between Vienna, Munich and Dresden, respectively. Rich- 
ard Schubert, who was falsely reported to have lost his 
voice in South America, will again be at the Staatsoner, 
and the contract-of Alfred Piccaver. American tenor, has 
been renewed. The Redoutensaal theater which Strauss 
adapted as a branch house of the Staatsoper, will remain 
closed, 

Rome 
Grorpano’s New Opera FrnisHep 

Rome.—Umberto Giordano has just finished a new comic 
opera, Il Re, which will probably be given at the Scala dur- 
ing the coming season. The book is by Gioachino ee 


A Bevurnt Letrer Mape Pustic 

Rome.—A long, autographed letter from Bellini to his 
cousin, Christina Guerrera, of Messina, written July 19, 
1826, has just been made public through the courtesy of 
Saron Serena in whose possession it is. The letter is about 
the success of his first opera, Bianca e Fermando, the cen- 
tenary of which occurs this year. D. P. 

New Book on MASCAGNI 


Rome.—Under the unusual title of Gospel of a Mascagni 





Enthusiast, a book containing pictures, autographs, and 
piquant anecdotes will soon be published by Vecchi of Milan. 
rhe author is Giovanni Orsini, poet and journalist, and per- 
haps the most enthusiastic admirer that Mascagni has. 
D, P. 
Puccini's CuHaApe. to Be DeprcatTep 
Rome.—It is expected that the Puccini mortuary chapel 
in his villa at Torre del Lago will be dedicated on Novem- 
ber 29, the second anniversary of his death. D. P. 





PRIEST’S TRIPTYCH PERFORMED BEFORE PAPAL ENVOY 


Don Refici’s St. Francis Almost Too Dramatic—Will be Given in Amsterdam 


Assisi, Iraty.—Don Licinio Refici, priest-composer, who 
already has two big successes to his credit (Molinari has 
conducted his Santa Cecilia and Transitus Dante at the 
Augusteo), has just had his Triptych performed at Assisi. 
It was given in the great St. Rufino Cathedral, crowded to 
its utmost capacity, and before the Papal Envoy, Cardinal 
Merry del Val, and his suite as well as distinguished political 
and musical personalities from all over the country. 

The poem, by Emidio Mucci, deals with the life of St. 
Francis of Assisi. and both the words and music imbue 
the characters with passionate and dramatic qualities not 





{sme 
DON LICINIO REFICI (center), 


whose Triptych was just performed with great success in 
Assisi. With him are Lino Bruna-Rosa, the soprano, and 
G. Radaelli, the tenor, who sang his work. 





generally accorded them. Many of the dramatic effects were 
startling in their departure from the accepted customs. For 
example, many took exception to the heralding of the Ma 
donna’s appearance with an orchestral effusion better suited 
to the pride and glory of an oriental queen than anything 
so humble as personified poverty 

There are many exquisite and tender passages, however, 
notably the duet between the tenor and soprano, beautifully 
sung by Radaelli and Bruna-Rosa respectively, and the Lau- 
date Madonna Poverta in the first part. 

In the second part, St. Francis’ prayer among the rocks 
followed the chorus, “He is a Saint,” created a profound 
impression by its grandeur and solemnity. The work ended 
with a Halleluia that was almost overpowering in its in- 
tensity and emotion. It was an enormous success. 

There will be two more performances in Assisi, one each 
in Perugia, Ancona, and other Italian cities, and ‘later it 
will be given in Amsterdam with Mengelberg’s orchestra 


and the chorus of the Tonkunst Society. D. P. 
DRESDEN’S NEW SEASON MORE 
INTERESTING THAN THE OLD 





Edna Thomas a Big Success—Anne Roselle Popular in Con- 
cert—A New and Promising Pianist- 

DrespeEN.—The op*ra repertory continues to display more 
interesting features than last season. Great enthusiasm was 
aroused recently by a newly-studied performance of Figaro’s 
Hochzeit given with a fine cast. The chief interest centered 
round the new stage manager, Otto Krauss of Karlsruhe, 
who did excellent work. Mahnke made the new decorations, 
and Busch conducted. Altogether it was a performance 
worthy of Dresden’s old days of glory. Claire Born dis- 
tinguished herself in a refurbished performance of Faust, 
Marguerite being a new role to her, but it is questionable 
whether the opera itself is worth freshening up. 

The Opera artists have been scoring successes on the 
concert platform as well. Richard Tauber, Dresden’s well 
beloved tenor, Ivar Andresen, the new bass, Eliza Stiinzner, 
and others have all been heard. But the greatest success 
was achieved by Anne Roselle who sang herself into favor 
with some Hungarian folksongs and operatic arias (chiefly 
Puccini) and received an ovation at the close. 


A Recital To REMEMBER 


An American singer of remarkable vocal and interpreta- 
tive attainments, Edna Thomas. created unusual attention 
with her recital of negro spirituals and street songs of the 
South. Dore Teeser accompanied in a truly musicianly 
fashion. Edna Thomas’ success was tremendous. A. I 
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HOW THE MacDOWELL COLONY 
HAS GROWN IN EIGHTEEN YEARS 


Article II 


The Colony at Peterborough aims to give opportunity for 
work to those who have already proved that they have 
something of value to give to the artistic life of the coun- 
try, and also to comparatively unknown artists whose work 
has been recognized in their own profession as of distinc- 
tive promise. The task of the Admissions Committee is a 
very difficult one. There are hundreds of applicants every 
year from which they must select the fifty or so who can 
be accommodated throughout the summer. They must con- 
sider, first of all, the importance and value of the work to 
be done; they must manage to have a just proportion 
among the different arts and they wish also to give oppor- 
tunity to every part of the country to develop its best 
talent. Representatives have come from England, Ireland, 
France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Sweden, Canada and 
Porto Rico. Mistakes have been made and will be made 
again, but they are surprisingly few. It is noticeable that 
rarely has there been a disappointing result froff the com- 
paratively unknown young people who have been admitted 
on strong recommendation, but without much work:accom- 
plished. Among them have been three Prix de Rome men, 
a Chaloner prize man, a Guggenheim Foundation man, sev- 
eral Pulitzer prize winners, and a considerable number of 
winners of poetry and drama prizes. The selections are 
made most impersonally. The applications must be made 
in due form and two letters must be secured from well 
known workers in the art represented by the applicant. 
After that it is a question of ‘room only. The list of those 
who were accepted this past summer contained a notably 
high percentage of names of well known creative workers 
in the field of literature, music, and the fine arts. This 
list was published in a recent issue of the Musica Courter 
and need not be repeated here. 

It is natural that many misapprehensions should arise 
about so unique an institution. Much sentimental non- 
sense has been written about the fostering of genius. 
Genius, if it be real, asks only that it be given the condi- 
tions in which it can work to the best advantages, as a scien- 
tist works in a laboratory, an astronomer in an observatory, 
a surgeon in a hospital, an explorer fitted out with ships. 
The needs of the artist’s workshop are less tangible, but 
no less expensive and hard to obtain. The MacDowell 
Colony is a practical attempt to fulfill these needs. It has 
been phenomenally successful in every way except financially. 
It began with the knowledge of a devoted wife that fail- 
ure to secure these conditions spelled tragedy for genius. It 
has been built up through the understanding of a few de- 
voted men and women. It has its buildings, but it has not 
yet the endowment necessary to maintain them. The Colony 
can no more be self-supporting than can a university or the 
American Academy at Rome, which with its large income 
gives opportunity to a very few. 

This endowment, however, is happily in sight today, 
though it may be a number of years before the desired 
amount is raised. But the endowment is on its way in the 
shape of the Children’s Crusade for the Preservation of the 
Log Cabin Studio and Last Resting Place of Edward Mac- 
Dowell, which has been inaugurated by the Junior Depart- 
ment of the National Federation of Women’s Clubs and the 


story of which was related several weeks ago in the MUSICAL 
Courier. 

In_the meantime, the income of the Colony will still 
remain uncertain, made up as it is of voluntary contribu- 
tions, dues from annual, sustaining and fellowship mem- 
berships, who pay five, ten, twenty-five dollars or more re- 
spectively, the small sum paid for board and the proceeds 
of Mrs. MacDowell’s recitals. 

Mrs. MacDowell’s success as a pianist is quite as re- 
markable as her ability as a practical manager, but the double 
burden is exhausting, however ‘gallantly. carried. Last 
winter Mrs. MacDowell filled engagements through the 
northwest in California, Oklahoma, Texas, Florida, be- 
ginning in October and ending in New England in May. 
She played during the summer at Wianno Club, Cape 
Cod, at Dublin, N. H., Bennington, Vt., and was scheduled 
to begin a recital tour in Wisconsin with engagements often 
four times a week until late spring. 

Last year she held master classes in interpretation for 
six weeks in Los Angeles and Pasadena. The classes out- 
grew the large studios in which they were held and a hall 
has been engaged for her return this winter. Oklahoma 
City and Denver have both asked for classes this winter. 
Return engagements in Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, St, Louis, 
Denver, and other large cities have been requested. Some 
of Mrs. MacDowell’s most successful recitals have been in 
small towns where the greatest effort had to be made to 
guarantee her fee, but in no case did the guarantors lose 
and in most cases they made handsome profits. 

To hear the MacDowell music played authoritatively is 
something to remember. But if the strain of financial 
worry cannot soon be removed it will of course be a memory 
only, 

So much interest has been aroused throughout the country 
that it has been found expedient to establish a very small 
Inn as an adjunct to the Colony for the entertainment of 
guests and of visitors that come fram a distance. The 
necessary remodelling and equipment for the inn are the 
gift of Mrs. MacDowell. It is interesting that from Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Florida and other far states, wide de- 
tours are made to include a visit to the Peterborough Col- 
ony. 

The Nubanusit Inn has very limited accommodations 
which must be reserved in advance; the rates are the same 
as those of other places of equal comfort and beauty in 
New Hampshire; visitors are always welcome and shown 
every courtesy and given all information about the various 
points of interest on the six hundred acres estate of the 
Association. It is well worth a trip to Peterborough to 
see an institution of national and international importance, 
to get in touch with the life of the small community in 
which many problems of art and life are being solved. 

The members of the Colony change from year to year, 
but the employees remain. The foreman, housekeepers, 
builders, secretaries and workmen of all kinds vie with 
each other in length of service, such faithful and efficient 
service as measures up to the standards set for honest and 
sincere craftsmanship in the Colony itself. 





ERNESTO BERUMEN ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT SPAIN 


Recently Returned from California, Will Give Unique Spanish Program This Season 


Ernesto Bertimen recently returned from his summer va- 

cation in California, where his associations were of an en- 
tirely Spanish character. His impressions of the Spaniards 
there were the more vivid because shortly prior ta this trip 
Mr. Bertimen had been to Spain for the first time in his 
life. As he was born in Mexico it is only natural that his 
interest in things Spanish should be as great as it is, and 
the enthusiasm with which he recounted his travels was 
truly of a contagious nature. He greeted the interviewer 
with a “You know I have just returned from California? 
And before you ask me to I am going to tell you about my 
trip.” , 
Then he continued: “I love California for many reasons— 
from its structural standpoint, its interests and its social con- 
tacts. I found there all sorts of human beings, something 
like New York, with the sole difference that there they seem 
. to be looking for happiness in a far more leisurely way. 
Everything there—the climate, the country, the people—seems 
to invite one to a life of happiness. No wonder that the 
Spaniards are partial to that part of the country. I found 
a great colony of them there. I was treated royally, feted 
and traveled, and there was nothing I did not see, hear, do 
or taste. When I say ‘taste’ I mean the excellent Spanish 
cooking.” é jai saat 

“No doubt your appreciation of Spanish California was 
enhanced by your recent trip to Spain,” the writer asked. 

“It was indeed. I had dreamed all my life to get to 
Spain, for I have traveled over practically all of the Contin- 
ent, and felt that I had not been fair either to myself, to my 
ancestors and to the country in having neglected a close con- 
tact with it. : \ 

“The thing about Spain that particularly interested me was 
that there are three distinct languages in the country. the 
Castilian, Catalonian and the Basque. They are distinct in 
their construction and euphony and that in each section 
where they are used they form a separate and individual 
clan, spirit, and pride. Castilian is, of course, the obligatory 
and official language, but if you go into parts of the country 
where Catalonian is spoken they address one in that form no 
matter what one speaks. The only condescension they make 
is when they know that one comes from somewhere outside 
of Spain.” s/n : fid you enjoy most?” 

“Which part of the country did you enjo st? 

“In Grenada I really had a thrill, and the Alhambra by 
moonlight is undoubtedly one of the most glorious sights 
there is to be witnessed. It is in per fect preservation. Of 
course everywhere one sees the Moorish influence in the 
architecture whether they are important buildings or small 
ones. Two that particularly stand out in my mind are the Al- 
cazar Palace and the Cordova Mosque. In these the combina- 
tion of rose, light gold and blue in the most delicate of filigree 
weave is remarkable, and it is there today, in all its glory 
- of former times. I had the thrill in seeing the Alhambra that 


. 


one has when he goes to the Colosseum. I am able to put 
these two side by side, though they are so different in their 
construction, probably because the original Spaniards were 
Romans.” 

“What were the musical conditions in Spain when you 
were there?” 

“T happened to be there in summer and things were pretty 
quiet. I did find however, some new and interesting music 
literature, and particularly a suite for piano describing Moor- 
ish Spain. It is quite modern and deals mostly with the 
southern part of Spain. I found the people of the south most 
charming, by far the best looking, with very fair skins and 
blue black hair. They are a mixture of characteristics but 
with a delightful sense of humor. Spain has many talented 
musicians, but of course among the most famous are Sarasate. 
Granados and Albeniz. I believe that Albeniz is the greatest 
of the composers. His Iberia is a master work and is not 
played enough. It is built upon very simple folk tunes, 
thoroughly Spanish with modern harmonies woven around 
them. It is a most patriotic endeavor, dedicated to the cities 
of the south. The Triana is a suburb of Seville of Gypsy 
inhabitants. The Guadalquivir river divides the city, and 
in one section the mosaic for which Seville and the Gypsies 
are famed is made. Granada is also of Gypsy character, as 
is also El Albaicin, where the palace of the Gypsies is lo- 
cated and described in the composition. Easter in Seville 
is another section of Iberia which is delightful and which 
last season Stokowski orchestrated and gave with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. ‘ 

“Soon I am going to give a concert of entirely Spanish 
compositions. I expect to give it early in 1927. I have long 
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been anticipating this concert, for I believe the idea is orig 


inal. I was so interested in the article the Musica Courter 
recently published on Hackneyed Programs, and surely | 
do believe I am carrying out my aim of giving something new 
and original of character by offering such a combination of 
works. I am planning to place on the program, works by 
De Falla, Turina, Albeniz and Granados, who are. really rep- 
resentative composers of Spain. I have managed to choose 
works that vary in character although the atmosphere is 
entirely Spanish. Among the particularly interesting is an 
Intermezzo from the opera, Goyescos, by Granados. Alex- 
ander Siloti has just finished a transcription of it for me 
which is keenly pianistic and brilliant. It is still in manu- 
script and I believe a novelty to this country. I am all for 
Spain now; somehow I seem to be inebriated by its spirit, 1 
love its beauty. But, by the way, I find that every country 
has its greatness; on my way back from California I stopped 
at Niagara Falls for the first time. Man's creative power 
is great, but I acknowledge that nature's is greater.” 


United States Civil Service Examination 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces 
the following open competitive examination: 

Apelicetions for orchestra and band leader and instructor must be 
on file at Washington, D. C., not later than November 9. The ex- 
amination is to fill vacancies in the Indian Service and in positions 
requiring similar qualifications. 

The entrance salary is $1,320 a year. After the probational period 
required by the civil service act and rules, advancement in pay 
without material change in duties may be made to higher rates within 
the pay range for the grade, up to a maximum of $1,680 a year, Pro 
motion to higher grades may be made in accordance with the civil 
service rules as vacancies occur. A deduction of $180 a year for 
quarter s, fuel, and light, will be made from the salaries mentioned 
above, 

The duties of this position require that the appointee shall be able 
to teach the reed and brass instruments; to teach the violin; to direct 
the orchestra; to select an instrumentation from the orchestra for 
forming a band to use during dress parade; and to select a band for 
forming an orchestra. The appointee must be willing to accommodate 
himself to the school program, which means that much of the instruc- 
tion and rehearsals are given in the evenings and early mornings, and 
he must be subject to any special detail to other work in an emer 
gency. 

Competitors will not be required to report for examination at any 
place, but will be rated on their education, training, and experience 

Full information and application blanks may be obtained from the 
United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D, C., or the 
secretary of the board of U. S. civil-service examiners at the post 
office or customhouse in any city. 


Dr. Vogt Leaves Large Estate 


The National Trust Co. Ltd, of Toronto, Canada, is 
applying for probate of the will of the late Dr. Augustus 
Stephen Vogt (conductor of the famous Mendelssohn 
Choir) who died September 17. The estate, which amounts 
to $179,419.53, is made up of : cash, $1,607.63; stocks, $116, 
395; bonds, $30,769.19; mortgages, $12,236.71; household 
goods and personal effects, $2,000; royalties and miscel- 
laneous, $16,411. 

One-fifteenth of the estate is to be divided equally be 
tween the brothers and sisters of the deceased, Mrs. Laura 
Eby of St. Thomas, Mrs. Pauline Christman and Mrs, Clara 
Ruppel of Elmira, Mrs. Winnie K. Jansen of Galt, and Dr. 
Oscar H. Vogt of Elmira. 

Dr. Vogt’s son and daughter, George M. Vogt of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Mrs. Gretchen Hardy of Toronto, each 
receive a life interest in the residue, and on their death 
the capital of their respective shares is to be divided between 
their children. 





TWO NOVELTIES OPEN DUSSELDORF’S ORCHESTRAL SEASON | 


Walter Gieseking Gives Phenomenal Performance—Ernst Toch’s New Concerto a Great Success 


DiisseLporr.—The first concert of the season by the 
Diisseldorf Municipal Orchestra brought out only two novel 
ties instead of the promised three. Otakar Ostreil’s sin 
fonietta being replaced at the last minute by Schumann's 
D major symphony. The two new works, however, pro- 
vided sufficient novelty and interest for one evening. Paul 
Graener’s latest work, a Gothic Suite, proved to be well put 
together but not startling. The composer has done en- 
tirely without woodwinds, and apparently tried to get 
unusual effects by contrasting the brasses with the strings. 
The result, however, was heavy and somewhat monotonous ; 
nevertheless, the work was received with considerable ap- 
plause. 
One or GerMANy’s LEADING CoMPOSERS 

Ernst Toch’s new piano concerto, on the other hand, con- 
firmed the opinion that this young musician (he is not yet 


forty) is one of Germany's leading composers. It is the 
“strictest” piano concerto composed in recent years in the 
sense that piano and orchestra are equally important. His 
chamber music treatment of the orchestra is particularly 
noticeable, and the way in which single instruments are madé 
to accompany the piano in sharp contrast to the usual vol- 
ume of orchestral tone, often produces extraordinary effects. 
Best of all, Toch’s distinct virtuosity in orchestration is 
always combined with a flow of melodic invention. This 
was particularly brought out in the adagio, which fascinated 
the hearers with its harsh, long-drawn-out melodic lines. 


At the end of the last movement, marked Rondo distur- 
bato, there were storms of applause, which were also 
meant for Hans Weisshach, the conductor, and Walter 


Gieseking, who played the difficult piano 


part with a posi- 
tively phenomenal assurance. E: 'F. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CINCINNATI, Onto.-—Louise Harrison Snodgrass, pianist 


and accompanist, who is rapidly winning fame as composer, 
Beddoe 
Star Wishes, 


when he sang her most recently 


played for Dan 
at the musical and dinner 


published success, 





LOUISE HARRISON SNODGRASS 
omposer, pianist, accompanist 
given in honor of the opening of the new Steinway Hall in 


Cincinnati, October 16, Mrs. Snodgrass has been well known 
in musical circles as concert pianist and accompanist for 


great artists. In recent years she has found time again to 


devote to her favorite muse and will be available for con- 
cert work and accompanying. The lyric of Star Wishes 
was written by Mrs. George Elliston, a clever Cincinnati 
newspaper woman, whose poems have found a place in 
Braitwaite’s Aainetogy for the past few years. The suc- 
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cess of this charming song, while still in manuscript, was 
so great that its publication was demanded by musicians 
everywhere. 

The Heermann String Quartet’s triumphal tour through 
five of the great states of the Northwest is another spark- 
ling gem in Cincinnati’s musical crown. This group of 
Cincinnati artists, of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
which includes Emil and Walter Heermann, Ernest Pack 
and Hermann Goehlich, gave eleven concerts ‘and traveled a 
distance of more than "4,000 miles. Every appearance was 
acclaimed by great enthusiasm and return engagements 
were requested. With each concert the quartet, under the 
leadership of Emil Heermann, concertmaster of the Cin- 
cinnati_ Symphony Orchestra, aroused a greater interest in 
this Cincinnati musical organization and its leader, Fritz 
Reiner, whose phenomenal success in South America this 
summer was already well known. As this is a Beethoven 
year, the program included much of his lovely music for 
nian quartets, as well as works by Mozart, Tschaikowsky, 
Glazounoff and a group of folk music especially arranged 
for string quartet. In Cincinnati this group of artists will 
be heard in a series of chamber music concerts at the Col- 
lege of Music, where each one teaches and where the quar- 
tet ably carries on to greater heights the traditions estab- 
lished by Theodore Thomas when he presented the first 
chamber music concerts in Cincinnati at the College of 
Music. 

Eta Chapter (College of Music of Cincinnati) of Sigma 
Alpha lota national musical sorority, has been awarded the 
silver loving cup granted to the chapter giving the best re- 
port for the year’s work. Eta Chapter counts among its 
Chapter honorary patronesses, Florence Austral, and the 
me of the chapter is guided by Amy Hattersley, under 
whose direction Eta has made the progress which entitled 
it to this award. 

Frank Van der Stucken, internationally known composer 
and conductor of orchestral and choral music, has just been 
made national patron of Delta Omicron musical sorority, 
his name having been presented by Eta Chapter, located at 
the College of Music of Cincinnati, whose director he was 
for many years and whose honorary dean he still is. Dr. 
Sidney C. Durst, head of the College of Music’s com- 
position department, has also been made a national patron 
of this rca which counts such musicians as Werren- 
rath, Mary Garden, Gabrilowitsch and Percy Grainger 
among its national patrons. M. D. 


A New Issue of Pro Musica Quarterly 
A new issue of the Pro Musica Quarterly has just ap- 
peared in a elaborate yellow and red cover. It seems to 
have grown since last year and now has sixty-eight pages, 
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a good many of them devoted to advertising. It contains 
articles by Charles Koechlin, J. Herscher-Clement, Maude 
V. P. Hazelton, Rene Chalupt, and Michel Quadri. Its 
editor is Ely Jade, who, in private life is Mrs, E. Robert 
Schmitz, and the associate editors are Greta Torpadie and 
Sigmund Klein. 


Karl Heinrich Discusses Making of Dancer 


Karl Heinrich, of the Kidney- Heinrich Studio of Dancing 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., has written an interesting article —— 
The Making of a Dancer. “In making a dancer,” said M 
Heinrich, “we mean more than the name implies—we Ani 
making an artist. To execute perfectly the technical steps 
and movements of dancing does not mean that he or she will 
make a successful dancer. To my mind, the technical devel- 














HEINRICH, 

the Heinrich Concert 

Dancers on tour, and director of the Heinrich Normal School 
of Dance Arts, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KARL 


premiere dancer and director of 


opment of a dancer is one thing and expression another. I 
do not, mean to say there is no interrelation between these 
two generalizations. They are two parts of one whole— 
just as in the whole world of phenomena interrelation is a 
fact. In the technical development of a dancer one is face 
to face with the struggle of remolding the body. Years of 
scientific thought and experience in ‘ballet, training have 
given us a systematic routine by which the body can be devel- 
oped into the beautiful thing it was intended to be. We 
might compare the body with a musical instrument, that iS, 
that this technical training tunes the body and makes it a 
perfectly tuned instrument, but, as I said before, a perfectly 
tuned instrument does not always bring forth harmonious 
melody.” In Mr. Heinrich’s article he goes into detail in 
describing the five standard ballet positions of the feet and 
arms, which are the basis of ballet dancing. He explains 
some of the simple bar exercises such as eleve, plier, round 
de jambes, petit batterments, grand batterments, fouettes, 
frappes and others. The article also gives some enlighten- 
ing information about body and arm exercises. In com- 
menting on requisites for success, Mr. Heinrich stated: 
“Anyone can master the technic of dancing, provided he or 
she has two qualiti¢és—tenacity plus patience. It requires 
hard and tiresome- work to stretch and reshape the body, 
and it takes bulldog tenacity to stock and make all these 
movement unconscious. The professional dancer who trav- 
els on the stage after having mastered all the technic, ever 
has to keep practising to keep limber, fit and in shape. When 
the dancer has finished the grind of making her body a per- 
fectly tuned instrument, she must learn to play that har- 
monious music that everyone will expect of her, and I do say 
this is one of the biggest requisites of a dancer. Dancing 
is an art. It is the perfect co-ordination of movement with 
melody. One must know rhythm, study music and have a 
sense of the beautiful to become an accomplished dancer. 
And above all, one must practise to keep fit and perfect 
the knowledge that teachers impart...Putting meaning into 
all movements is what makes a real dancer—an artist. An 
artist must have a shining personality. The inner faculties 
must be developed spiritually, and she must be master of 
her mind, and-body; she must know herself and control 
herself.” 


Cimini a Favorite on Pacific Coast 


Pietro Cimini has been enjoying the same fine success 
with the San Francisco Opera Company that was his as 
conductor of the Chicago Civic Opera. This was Con- 
ductor Cimini’s second season with the San Francisco 
Opera, and public and press alike acclaimed him. Recently 
he has conducted performances of the Barber of Seville 
with Schipa, Macbeth, Bonelli and Journet; Samson and 
Dalila, with Louise Homer and Journet; Rigoletto, with 
Luella Melius and Tito Schipa, and a revival of Fra Di- 
avolo, and Lucia. 

At the close of the San Francisco season Cimini returned 
to Los Angeles, where he now makes his home and where 
he will appear as guest conductor, with the Los Angeles 
Opera Company. Since locating in Los Angeles, Maestro 
Cimini has opened a studio, where he coaches large classes 
for the opera stage and. in orchestra conducting. 





Change in Utica Conservatory Faculty 
Anthony Stankowitch, an American teacher and pianist, 
has been engaged as a member of the faculty of the Utica 
Conservatory of Music, filling the vacancy made by the 
withdrawal from the school of Cecil Davis. Mr. Stanko- 
witch has many press notices and testimonials testifying to 
his ability as an artist and teacher. 
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SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


San Antonio, Tex.—The San Antonio All-Star Artist 
Series of which Nat M. Washer is President; Morris Stern, 
vice president and Edith M. Resch, secretary, treasurer and 
manager, entertained at luncheon in honor of A. M. Ober- 
felder of Denver, Col., booking manager of the series, The 
guests included leading musicians of the city, Mr. Washer 
introduced Mr. Oberfelder who gave an interesting and 
instructive talk on the various artists who will appear. They 
are: Claudia Muzio; Mario Chamlee and Ruth Miller in 
joint recital; Albert eng Reinald Werrenrath; di- 
Russian National Symphonic Choir, Basile Kibalchich, di- 
rector ; Giannini and Mischa Levitzki in joint reci- 
tal; Rosa Ponselle; and the Chicago Grand Opera Trio with 
Frank St. Ledger. 

Mary Stuart Edwards, soprano, with Mrs. Eugene Staffel 
at the piano, sang a delightful group of songs at the formal 
opening and fall fashion revue of the D.,F. Peyton Com- 


pany. 

The harmony class of Alois Braun gave a program of 
original compositions and improvisations. who ap- 
peared were Grace Dodson, Mrs. E. Edwards, Lorena Dod- 
son, Sylvia Ostrow and Camilla Caffarelli. Miss Ostrow 
was the recipient of the Beethoven pin in the piano class. 

Ethel Crider, mezzo-soprano, was guest soloist with St. 
Mark’s Vested Choir, Oscar J. Fox, choir director, and 
Jesse Raymond at the organ. 


Don Felice and the Palace Orchestra; Kirk Frederick 


and the Aztec Orchestra; Sam Ezall and the Majestic Or- 
chestra; Pete Avelar and the Princess Orchestra; acts from 


the presentations in the motion picture theaters and the en- 
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tire Majestic bill; personal appearances by the stars of the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, now on location in San 
Antonio; numbers on the pipe organ by Hugh McAmis, 
municipal organist, presented a mammoth benefit in the 
Auditorium for the Florida sufferers. All performers, mu- 
sicians and stage hands contributed their services without 
remuneration. 

Helen Smith, member of the faculty of Bush Conserva- 
tory in Chicago, recently appeared in a presentation at the 
Palace Theater. Her clear, rich voice was heard to fine 
advantage in songs of the South, which were preceded with 
Southern melodies by the Palace Orchestra, Don Felice, 
conductor. 


Olga Gulledge, who spent the summer in San Antonio, 
endearing herself through her personality and arrangements 
of Negro folk-songs, has returned to New York to resume 
her work as accompanist for well known singers. 

Work has been received that Mary James, young pianist 
of San Antonio, has been awarded a scholarship at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. This is her second year 
at the Conservatory. Prior to that she was a pupil of 
Walter Dunham of this city. S. W. 


Constance Wardle Soon on Tour 


The press records of last year incidental to a tour through 
California, Nebraska, Tennessee, Georgia, Kentucky, Flor- 
ida, Philadelphia (twice) and Springfield, Mass., indicate 
the standing and success of Constance Wardle, whose big, 
telling soprano voice has obtained most favorable com- 
ments. 





UNCLAIMED LETTERS 


The Musicat Courter is holding letters addressed to 
the following persons. Any information concerning 
their whereabouts will be appreciated. 


Princess Atalie Thaddeus Loboyko 
Florence Chambers Wm. B. Peters 
Charles Dalmores Alfred Price Quinn 
Hercules Giamateo Elizabeth Santagano 
Mrs. Frederick Heller B. Sykora 


Helene Kanders H. E. Woodruff 











At a concert of the Philadelphia Orpheus Club last season 
the Public Ledger of February 18, 1926, said: “Miss Wardle 
has a beautiful voice of excellent range, which she uses with 
great skill,” and the Springfield Daily News of December 2, 
1925, stated: “She has a charming voice with plenty of 
power and range, and proved a favorite with the audience 
at once.” 

Miss Wardle appeared at the Newark Festival in Elijah, 
May 7, with Arthur Middleton in the title role; Philadel- 
phia Mendelssohn Club, April 29, and a recital in Catskill, 
April 12. She is also booked solidly from November 22 
to December 18, appearing in Hartford, Scranton, Reading, 
Youngstown, Akron, Toledo, etc., with another tour booked 
in January and February, singing in Springfield, Indian- 
apolis, Louisville, Nashville, Birmingham, Atlanta, Jackson 
ville, ete. 
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To hear yesterday through Weber's Overture to ‘“‘Euryanthe,"’ the Fifth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven and the second Roumanian Rhapsody of Mr. Enesco was to 
hear all three read with unfailing intelligence and sensibility; and all three read 
with a discriminating regard for intrinsic substance and characteristic voice. . 

How well Mr. Mason chose and measured the tone for the ‘‘mysterious” 
episode in Weber’s Overture; how skilfully he beat up the Finale; how clear, just 
and many-voiced sounded Beethoven’s Symphony from his hands; how effective 
he made Mr, Enesco’s stark melodies and vivid rhythms, ...—H. T. P., Boston 
Transcript. 


The People’s Orchestra under Mr. Mason, has learned many things. The ability 
to sing a melody both expresively and with musical beauty is a new accomplish- 
ment. So is the power to give a melody its proper plasticity. To attain forceful- 
ness in loud passages without harshness of tone is a fine feature that must have 
cost much work. So as the orchestra stands today, Mr. Mason could make it do 
justice to his delightful reading of the symphony. He hears this music romantic- 
ally, poetically, but with never a hint of rant or extravagance. ... Every bar of 
the andante—andante it moved, if you please, not adagio—he made every bar 
sing as it should... . The orchestra accompanied Miss Lewis with skill and taste. 
In Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and Juliet’ they achieved a fine sonority. ... The 
audience was large and enthusiastic.-R. R. G., Boston Herald. 


Mr. Mason and the orchestra can congratulate themselves on the conspicuous 
artistic success of their share of yesterday's concert. Never has the People’s 
Symphony sounded so well as it did in the allegro of Schubert’s symphony. Never 
has it played with a rhythm at once spirited and flexible, as it did in Rimsky’s 
“Spanish Caprice’. ... It has always been obvious that he (Mr. Mason) is a 








thoroughly sound musician, with a broad and sane musical training. His subtie 
taste and sensitive feeling for melody and rhythm have always endeared his con- 
ducting to those who set a high price on refinement. .. . What one relished 
most of all was Mr. Mason's fine sense of total values which enabled him to show 
off the admirable qualities of his orchestra.—P. R., Boston Globe. 


Stuart Mason's sound musicianship was again in evidence, and his choice of 
numbers served to emphasize the fine capabilities of the orchestra, which has 
improved to a marked degree during the past months under his baton. The 
playing in the overture and caprice was particularly brilliant.—Christian Science 
Monitor. 


A sound musician with a fine sense of orchestral values..-Warren Storey 
Smith, Boston Post. 


The purely orchestral numbers of the program included the ever welcome 
Unfinished Symphony of Schubert, played in accordance with the lofty standards 
to which Stuart Mason has raised this orchestra—indeed, the performance would 
have reflected credit on any orchestra and any leader. Songful warmth aiso 
marked the performance of Tschaikowsky's Romeo and Juliet, which was played 
with admirable tonal balance and euphony. ... The audience was deservedly 
enthusiastic, recalling the conductor many times. More than a word of praise is 
due Stuart Mason for the present high estate of the Peopie’s Symphony Orchestra. 

. . As a conductor, Mr. Mason has proven himself a discriminating musician 
of fine intellectual insight, and a versatile interpreter of subtie poetic feeling. 
Invariably, moreover, his readings are stamped by a sure sense of design and by 
unfailing taste. The progress of this orchestra under Mr. Mason's direction 
augurs well for the seasons to come.—J. ©., Musical Courier. 





As Composer 


He knows the value of clearness, simplicity, directness, logical sequence. His orchestral scores are never gaudy; his music has demi-tints as well as exquisite 


colors—PHILIP HALE. 


This composer has a very keen and exotic sense of color. We think the fantastic color and design of this score delightful. It shows, too, Mr. Mason’s admirable 
technical grounding in his art, his instinct for orchestral timbres—OLIN DOWNES. 


The musical ideas are as original as they are fanciful, gay or tender; and their treatment is exceptionally skillful—L. A. S., Christian Science Monitor. 


He has prqduced a wholly new style of American composition akin to Ravel’s “Le Tombeau de Couperin” and Strauss’ “Le Bourgeoise Gentilhomme”—P. R., 


Boston Globe. 
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FRED PATTON IN OPERA, 
Fred Patton always has been a busy singer in the con- 
cert and oratorio fields and now that he has taken up opera 
in a serious manner, his services are more widely in demand 
than ever before His 1926 operatic appearances already 
number twenty-five, in addition to his concert and oratorio 
performance Four of the leading American opera com- 
panies have taken advantage of his services this year. In 
January, he appeared in Samson. and Delilah with the 
Washington (D. C.), Opera Company as the High Priest 


Althouse. As is well known, 
he completed an eight son during the past sum 
mer with the Cincinnati Zoo Opera Company m Cincinnati, 
fannhauser (German) times 


Homer and Paul 


weeks’ SCa 


with Louise 


singing Wolfram in six 
Plunket in Martha (Italian) six times, Mephistopheles in 
Faust (French) three times, and Telramund in Lohengrin 
(German), Escamillo in Carmen (French) and Amonasro 
in Aida (Italian) twice each 

After the Cincinnati season, Patton went with his family 
to Vermont for a three weeks’ rest, and on his return was 
engaged as guest artist. with the San Carlo Opera Com 
pany at the Century Theater in New York for a perform 


ance as Sharpless in Madame Butterfly. His success with 





the press and public was instantaneous, and immediately he 
was announced for a second performance with the same 
company for October 1. Unfortunately, this conflicted with 
the opening concert of his fall season in Brooklyn, and he 
was unable to sing the second performance 
In 1925 Fred Patton appeared five times with the Phila 
delphia Civic Opera Company, and has been reéngaged for 
the coming season as the Landgraf in Tannhauser, the 
King in Lohengrin, Ramphis in Aida and Ferrando in II 
lrovatore 
In this connection it is interesting to note that the range 
and quality of Patton's voice which have made him so 
valuable for both bass and baritone roles in the oratorio 
field have been again recognized in opera Phus, Cincin 
nati engaged him as Telramund in Lohengrin while Phila 
delphia wants him as the King. In Cincinnati he scored 
an outstanding success as Wolfram in Tannhauser, but is to 
sing the Landgraf in Philadelphia. A sensation as Amon 
; = 
. 





FRED PATTON 

asro in Cincinnati, he is reengaged as Ramphis by Philadel- 
phia. Patton is thus a shining example of an American 
singer who is “seeing operatic America first,” acquiring an 
extensive repertory and routine in leading roles with first 
class operatic organizations, and at the same time filling the 
many important concert and oratorio engagements which 
come to him each season 

The season of 1926-27 brings many important engage- 
ments and reengagements to Fred Patton. He has been 
reéngaged for three appearances with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, singing Hunding in the concert version 
of Wagner's Die Walkure with Elsa Alsen and Rudolph 
Laubenthal hese three concerts will bring the total of 
Patton’s appearances under the baton of Walter Damrosch 
to twenty-three. In December he will appear for the third 
consecutive season as soloist in Handel's Messiah with the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra and choir under the direction 
of Ossip Gabrilowitsch. Two days later he will sing the 
same work with the Pittsburgh Mendelssohn Choir, a re- 
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engagement from last season, and his third appearance with 
this notable choral organization. He also will make his 
third appearance before the Buffalo Club. 

It is a rather strange fact that nearly all of Fred Pat- 
ton’s concert engagements have been in the East. During 
the seven years of his professional career, only five engage- 
ments have been sung west of the Mississippi. His debut 
on the Coast will be made on December 19, and as he is to 
fulfil engagements en route, his popularity throughout the 
United States is assured. 

Patton also has been reéngaged for the Cincinnati May 
Festival in 1927. This in itself is a tribute to the sensa 
tional success he scored at the 1925 Festival, but more re- 
markable is the astonishing record of thirty- eight concert, 
oratorio and operatic performances in Cincinnati alone dur- 
ing the fifteen months since the last festival. To accom- 
plish this record, Patton has had to return to Cincinnati six 
times, since his debut there at the last May Festival. 

In addition to his many activities in opera, concert and 
oratorio, Patton still occupies one of New York’s most 
coveted bass church positions. He will start on his 
ninth year at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church on 
November 1 


solo 


Robert Braun a Versatile Musician 

Robert Braun began his musical studies at the age 

it which time he had violin lessons, 
and some of the wind instruments. 


of five, 
later taking up piano 
As a boy he was inter- 
Ma id 


ested in organizing amateur bands and orchestras. 






“May Peterson, soprano, 
gave one of her too rare 
recitals at Aeolian Hall. 
There 
voice and style in her art.” 










is charm in her 


The New York Evening World said the 
above about May Peterson, soprano, for- 
merly Opera Comique and Metropolitan 


Opera Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-V ocalion Records 









otal he also studied the organ. His boyhood was 
passed in musical surroundings, having lived with his uncle, 
Frederic Gerhard, a pupil of Sevcik. Mr. Braun was a 
student at the school conducted in Philadelphia by Constan 
tin von Sternberg, where he later took a post graduate 
course in order to better qualify himself as teacher. 





his 


It was in 1905 that Mr. Braun began his pedagogical work 
in Philadelphia and made trips at intervals to Reading, Pa., 
where he became well known. In 1903 he went to 
Germany to further pursue his studies under the direction 
of Teichmuller, Schieck and Reger, after which he went to 
Paris to work with Raoul Pugno. After appearing in con- 
cert in London he returned to America and began his teach- 
ing in Pottsville, Pa., and also was active in the musical life 
of Philadelphia. His work in Pottsville was so well received 
that in a short time it was necessary for him to have an 
assistant. So many pupils continued to make requests for 
lessons that the Braun School of Music was established in 
1912. Today there are more than six hundred pupils enrolled 
in the main school and its sixteen branches and there is a 


soon 


faculty of fifty, instruction being given in every branch of 
music 
Mr. Braun states that one of the aims of the school is to 


promote geniune musicianship and to foster a love for music 
in the homes of the community. This, he states, rather than 
mere virtuosity or an indiscriminate striving for concert 
careers, is the goal which is held before pupils of his school. 

During the musical season a concert is given practically 
every day at one or the other of the Braun School branches, 
either by pupils or by members of the faculty. Pupils are 
accustomed from the 1 very beginning of their studies to ap- 


JOSEPH REGNEAS 


Vocal Instructor 


From the First Principles of Singing to the Fully Developed 
Artist for Opera, Oratorio, Concert and Church 


Interviews and Consultations by appointment only. 
New York Studios: 135 W. 





80th Street 


All Vocal Instructions Given Personally by Joseph Regneas 


October 28, 1926 


pear before an audience, thereby eliminating stage fright 
from the start. : 

Mr. Braun’s musical activities not only include his duties 
as director of the Braun School of Music, but he also super- 
vises the radio broadcasting of musical programs through 
WJZ and also appears in concert. “One of the really diffi- 
cult tasks that faces me in the conduct of my varied ac- 





© Bachrach 


ROBERT 


BRAUN 


tivities, is to adjust myself at a moment's notice to the role 
of the concert pianist. As a rule teacher-pianists divide 
their seasons into two parts. They permit no interference 
of the interest with the other. I have never, through 
force of circumstances, been able so to divide my time, and 
therefore am obliged to hasten from one form of activity 
to the other without ever enjoying a preparatory period. 
Some pianists, however, have the happy faculty of being 
able to do their best work when called upon suddenly to 
appear before an audience. An outstanding example of this 
type is Leopold Godowsky, who can play at a moment's 
notice without the slightest emotional ruffle. My long and 
intimate association with him in recent years has undoubtedly 
influenced me in attz aining a certain degree of facility along 
these lines. But again, the most difhcult part of all is to 
return fresh from one or more concerts and adjust my en- 
ergies to matters of school administration, to the business 
details of school management, to the composition of news- 
paper advertisements, holding teachers’ conferences opening 
new branches of the school, interviewing parents of the 
pupils and, last but not least, my own private teaching.” 


New Series Under Mannes 

Following the success of the 
Greenwich (Conn.) last under the auspices of the 
art department of the Woman’s Club and given by a small 
orchestra under David Mannes, the series of three is to be 
repeated, with an enlarged orchestra and a larger auditorium 
this year. Mr. Mannes is planning three unusually inter- 
esting concerts for Greenwich, the first to be an all-Wagner 
program for which an orchestra of forty New York Sym- 
phony players has been engaged. The second program will 
be of dance music, ranging from old classics, through na- 
tional folk dances, to a Gershwin two-step. For the third 
concert, Mr. Mannes is preparing an operatic and pictorial 


one 


at Greenwich 
concerts introduced into 
season 


program. The dates for the concerts, to be given on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, are November 17, December 15, Janu- 
ary 19. The chairman of the concert committee is Mrs. 


Walter Taylor. Mrs. E. Norman Scott is chairman of. the 
art department of the club. This year the concerts are to 
be given in the High School. 


La Forge-Berumen Studios 
Marie Houston, soprano, recently returned from a suc- 
cessful tour of the New England States and the East, giving 
thirty-five concerts being highly complimented by the press. 


Gretchen Altpeter, soprano, and Gil Valeriano, tenor, 
gave a recital at the Educational Alliance, New York, on 
October 10. Frank La Forge, their teacher, presided at 


the piano. Mr. Valeriano is a young Spaniard who has 
taken his place in the musical world. He was in good voice 
Sunday evening and sang with ease and a fine liquid tone. 


His voice has a most appealing quality and immediately 
captivated his audience. Mr. Valeriano sang numerous en- 
cores. Miss Altpeter, well-known in and around New 
York, sang two groups demonstrating delightful artistry 


and a beautiful voice intelligently and effectively used. 
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WILLIAM J. REICHARD HAS UNIQUE CAREER 


William J. Reichard, Jr., of Reading, Pa., is an excellent 
example of what can be accomplished despite physical handi- 
caps. When only two years of age, he had an accident 
which resulted in the loss of his legs, but he still believes 





WILLIAM J. REICHARD 


himself lucky, stating that he always has had friends. He 
is self-educated, and among other things has learned to 
operate his own motor car. This he does by the use of 
rods run from the foot pedals to a shaft, the shaft being 
operated by two hand levers that set in operation the foot 
brake or reverse pedal. Another hand-opersted lever throws 
the car into high or low gear as needed. That Mr. Reichard 
is progressive is evident from the fact that he also was the 
first person in Reading to possess an airplane, ‘ve pur- 
chased one in 1919, and for one year he, with R. Ellis 
as pilot, were engaged in carrying passengers. acaae 
interested in aeronautics, Mr. Reichard experimented with 
kites with great success, being able to put up a kite while 
sitting in a stationary cart with the greatest ease. In 1916 
he attended the opening exercises of the Philadelphia School 
of Aviation and while there was offered the Post of assist- 


ant to Walter E. Johnson, the chief instructor, Later he 
became a member of the Aerial League of America, and 
in 1919 was elected a member of the Air Service Institute 


of the United States. Mr. Reichard is a strong advocate of 


erecting a landing field in Reading for airplanes. 

Mr. Reichard’s activities as a wage earner have included 
making file brushes at home, writing scenarios and man- 
aging various musical, theatrical and other attractions. At 
present he is managing dance orchestras; Monde, the piano 
accordeonist, who has won a wide reputation in vaudeville ; 
George De Hart and the De Hart Concert Band, the Dorwin 
Trio, Catharine Behney, dancer, and many other attrac- 
tions. It is one of his ambitions to have charge of a 
circuit of theaters, booking the artists. Mr. Reichard is 
known for his ability to sell where others have failed and 
also to create work. 


Jelly D’Aranyi Lauded as Violinist 

Not so many years ago a ye child appeared as a 
prodigy at a charity concert in Budapest. Although but 
six years of age she had gained unusual facility as a pianist, 
while her sister displayed talent as a violinist. Two years 
later, the elder sister had so far progressed that it was 
decided she should study with a famous master. When 
this master happened by chance to catch sight of the little 
pianist’s hands, he was struck by their extraordinary shape 
and immediately stated that she ought to be taught the 
violin. He was so emphatic that it was agreed that the 
elder sister should give her one month’s lessons as an ex- 
periment. This experiment produced such remarkable re- 
sults that the services of a famous master were secured. 
The name of the young violinist was Jelly d’Aranyi, and 
the master secured for her was Jeno Hubay. It is a curious 
coincidence that this remarkable girl should have been the 
grand niece of Joseph Joachim. Certainly some vital spark 
has vouchsafed her virile art, and she undoubtedly has in 
herited that faculty of quiet dignity and sweet simplicity 
which characterized the playing of her grand-uncle. 

Jelly first appeared in public as a violinist in Vienna at 
the age of thirteen, when she met with an immediate suc 
cess. She subsequently toured Austria, Italy, France and 
Germany, and in 1913 took up her residence in London. 
Since then, she has appeared before most of the crowned 
heads in Europe, playing at the Promenade concerts two 
years ago before the King and Queen, and more recently 
before the Queen of Spain, who presented her with a dia- 
mond and ruby brooch. Numerous composers have writ 
ten special works for her, Vaughan Williams his violin 
concerto, Ravel his Tzigane and Bela Bartok two sonatas, 
to mention but a few. 

When the violinist comes to America there is little doubt 
but that she will be acclaimed here as she already has been 
in Europe. She is one of the least affected and unassum- 
ing personalities it is possible to meet, and this may be one 
of the reasons why she plays with such intimate feeling and 
sincere understanding. Miss d’Aranyi endeavors to get at 
the heart of the work she interprets and to express with 
loving care the composer’s thoughts and feelings 
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JELLY D’'ARANYI 


Fine Concert Course for Erie, Pa. 

Eugene A. Haesener has arranged an excellent series of 
attractions for the Erie Concert Course. The six artistic 
events include appearances by Richard Crooks, tenor; Kath- 
ryn Meisle, contralto; Marie Miller, harpist; Joseph Szigeti, 
violinist; the Lenox String Quartet : the De Reszke Sing- 
ers and E lly Ney, pianist. Schumann-Heink and the Day- 
ton Westminister Choir also will be presented in Erie under 
the management of Mr. Haesener. 


Deane Dossert Artist-Pupil in lolanthe 


Owing to the illness of Miss Bennett, and the conse 
quent change in the cast of Iolanthe, Ruth Marion has been 
singing the role of Celia for over a week with great suc- 
cess. Charming and dainty, she looked an attractive little 
fairy, and sang the role with delightful freedom and purity 
of tone. Miss Marion is a pupil of Mme. Dossert. 


Concert Ateradlaws for Worcester, Mass. 

Fanny Hair’s splendid series of concerts in Worcester, 
Mass., this season includes appearances by Max Rosen, vio 
linist; Cobina Wright, soprano; the Tollefsen Trio, Mar 
gery Maxwell, of the Chicago Opera, and Richard Buhlig 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 








Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page). 
Burbank, Cal.—An interesting program was given by 
ie Bi Symphony Orchestra, of which Zarh Myron 

Bickford is conductor, at the Edison Auditorium on Sep 

tember 28. Assisting artists were Vadah Olcott Bickford, 

guitarist; Almena Bullock, soprano; Frederic Clint, violin 

Ralph Foy, cornetist, and the Bickford String Quartet. 
lhe Auditorium was filled to capacity and the reception 
viven to the orchestra and the conductor was most enthusi 
istic [he results which Conductor Bickford has obtained 
in a few months are quite remarkable, many of the 
players (which number about torty) were without previous 
stral experience, yet the precision of attack and gen 
eral attention to nuance and detail proved both the ability 

the director as a drill master and the cooperation of the 


irbank 


since 


orche 


nembers of the orchestra. A series of concerts is planned 
1 this season, at which some of the more popular sym 
p nies will be given “ 
Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page). 
Cincinnati, Ohio (See letter on another page). 
Selma, Ala.—An hour of music was given at the studio 
Mrs. W. H. Striplin. Nell Smoot, Dan O'Rourke, Helen 
Cwilley, C. C. Couerly, Mary Logen, and Liela Green, 
pianist, assisted by Clara Melborne, soprano, participated 
(hirty invited guests acclaimed the interpretive and tech 


ical ability of each performer ; 
Mary Odam, of the Alonzo Meck Studio, gave a delight- 
ful program before a number of friends, prior to entering 


the Cincinnati Conser further study. 


ballet and char 


vatory of Music for 

Lucy Cawthon has opened a studio for ; 
wcter dances. Miss Cawthon has spent the past four years 
York under Kosloff, Dennis, Shawn and Wayburn 
d is of the recent company of No, No, Nanette. ; 
September 29, the first meeting of Selma Music 


VCw 


business 


tudy Club was held in St. Paul's Parish House. 

October 2, Cyrena Van Gordon opened the first con 
cert of the New Civic Music Association, which has a 
membership of 500. 

After nging at the State Writers’ Conclave, held at 


Montevallo, Ala., Mrs. Striplin returned to a busy season 
of studio work. A class in stage deportment will be in 
sugurated in her studio 

Lois Mosley, soprano, and Clara 
both been engaged as soloists for the 


Melborne, soprano, have 
First Baptist and First 
Presbyterian churches respectively, from the class of Mrs 
Striplin’s voice students 
Winston Lamar gave a 


her teacher, Anne Bender, 


lovely program at the studio of 
pianist, prior to leaving for 
Smith College in the East. She proved a great credit both 
to herself and to her splendid instructor W. H. S. 
San Francisco, Cal. Music Pacific Slope). 
Tallahassee, Fla.—Ella Scoble dean of the 


(See on the 


Opperman, 





School of Music of Florida State College for Women, has 
planned an attractive series of concerts by visiting artists 
and the members of the music faculty. This series was 
opened by a Vesper Organ Recital on October 3 in the 
Co'lege Auditorium, given by Margaret Dow, A. A. G. O 
Miss Dow has joined the music faculty this season as assist 
ant profe r of theory and organ and is planning an in 
teresting series of programs for the year QO. 
Wichita, Kans.—-Marion Talley sang here to a com- 
pletely sold-out house at the Forum. Needless to say she 
was rec nt most enthusiastically. C. M. Casey managed 
her Wichita appearance 

The Mason-Hamlin Studios, F. C. Owensburg, manager, 
vere formally opened recently The studios, containing 
Ma pianos, occasional furniture and beautifully 
elected art piece are impressing Wichita music lovers 
favorably rederick Dixon, American pianist of New 
York, was the artist for the opening At the informal 
reception and studio tea, he was ably assisted by several 
Wichita vocalists All accompaniments for songs were 
furnished by the Ampico 

Barton Bachmann, pianist of the faculty of the Three 
Arts Conservatory, played a recital at the High School 
Auditorium. One of his own compositions, Pastel Study 
(Like Water Running), was featured on 


the program. 
aj & > 


Flonzaley Quartet to Play New Work 


I'he program for the first subscription concert of the 
Flonzaley Quartet will include a composition by a young 
Spaniard, Ernesto Halffter. The work is in manuscript and 

I 


for the first time in this country 
to the younger school of Spanish com 
M:; adrid in 1905, studied the piano 


will be heard 


Halffter belongs 
as A He was 


born in 





a joy to listen to.” 
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and composed in a small way until Salazar discovered him 
and advised him to give his time to composition. For a while 
Halffter studied with Salazar, and then upon the latter’s ad- 
voice, he continued his studies with Manuel de Falla. 

Although still very young Halffter has produced a great 
deal. He already has to his credit two symphonic sketches, 
two Portraits for orchestra, a Sinfonietta for small orc hes 
tra, a quartet in D minor (1923) a sonatina Fantasia 
for quartet, Preludes Romantiques for four violins, three 
sonatas for piano, a comic opera in one act, besides a num- 
ber of songs. 

Preceding the regular program, the Flonzaley Quartet 
will play on this occasion the lento movement from Bee- 
thoven’s F major, op. 135, in memory of Franz Kneisel 
and Louis Svecenski, whose passing away is mourned by 
the musical world. 





Ralph Angell en “Able Accompanist” 


The St. Louis Post Dispatch referred to Ralph Angell, 
after one of the usual displays of his ability in the art of 
accompanying, as an “able accompanist.” Another daily, 
The Raleigh (N. C.) Times, stated that “at the piano Ralph 
Angell gave as perfect an accompaniment as any singer 
need desire, although it was his first appearance with Anna 
Case. He played with a waoney and accord that was 
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And again, the Palm Beach Post <aslied 
the gift of Mr. Angell when it said that “the art of accom- 
panying was exemplified in its most delightful phases, by 
Ralph Angell. The restrained manner in which he made 
his accompaniment a background for the singer greatly 
enhanced the beauty and effect of the combined effort of the 
soloist and himself at the piano.” Mr. Angell is widely 
known for his fine work. He has accompanied some of the 
foremost artists of the day and, besides, has a large fol 
lowing in a class which he teaches both accompanying and 
coaching. 





Maria Caselotti in San Diego 


Maria Caselotti, coloratura of the Costanzi, Rome, filled 
her first operatic engagement upon her return to America 
with the Civic Opera Association of San Diego, Cal., appear- 
ing in the title role in La Traviata, October 7, at the Russ 
Auditorium. The San Diego Tribune wrote: “In the lead- 
ing role appeared Maria Caselotti, without doubt the greatest 
soprano who has ever appeared here in opera. Her beautiful 
and powerful voice soared above the entire company at 
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times, and in her solos and recitatives, she displayed the 
complete gamut of tone, from the softest sob to the full 
grandeur of her voice. ‘As an actress she is supreme. She 
could act her part without a sound, and it would be the 
highest art. The house should have been crowded to the 
doors last night to hear that diva. Without doubt she is 
soon to become recognized in America as one of the great- 
est coloraturas in grand opera.’ 

Mme, Caselotti is a pupil of Guido Caselotti, formerly of 
New York and now with studios in Los Angeles. 


Lyford Comments on Paris Music 


Ralph Lyford, noted American composer and conductor, 
writes as follows from Paris. 

“After a rather roundabout tour of Scotland and Eng- 
land 1 have finally reached Paris, which I expect to make 
my headquarters for some time. You will be interested to 
know that I am going to see Pelleas and Melisande tonight 
at the Opera Comique. There is nothing surprising in that, 
but Mary Garden is reappearing in a role which she created 
more than twenty years ago, and with her are appearing 
Hector Dufranne, Calve, and others of the original cast, 
with Andre Messager at the helm, The Opera Comique 
Company is at present about as bad as it can be, but this 
particular performance, except for the orchestra and scenery, 
is by an outside group of artists, all of whom may still have 
something worthwhile to say. 

“T have already seen several performances both there and 
at the Grand Opera, and although the latter is much su- 
perior, it at best cannot compare with the Metropolitan or 
Chicago companies. The conductors, with the exception of 
Ruhlman (who is getting aged) seem to be perfunctory, 
uninspired and dull. Most of the singers are off oat (mostly 
flat) while the chorus (both in volume and quality) is most 
unsatisfactory. The ballet is old-fashioned at the Grand 
Opera and acts like a necessary evil. Many of the leading 
singers, especially the women and tenors, seem to have 
little idea of schooled voice production, exhibiting veritable 
museums of false production, mixed with barks and nasal 
yelling. Often the prima donnas suggest the amateurish 
and ‘paying’ debutante. The public, famous for its cos- 
mopolitan character and artistic discretion, is really far less 
versed in the fine points of theatrical art than our ‘ignorant’ 
American public. I see no difference between the local pub- 
lic and the howling Italian galleries who overlook a thou- 
sand crudities if only the singer steps down stage, flings 
his fat hands to the heavens, and bawls out a long sustained 
‘skyscraper’ at the end of his ‘stunt.’ 

“And yet they tell us that we Americans must be ‘edu- 
cated.” That is a potent phrase used by foreigners who are 
looking for a good job.” 


Successful Vita Pupils 


Among the pupils of Arturo Vita at the Boston Conser- 
vatory and in his private New York studio there are many 
who are distinguishing themselves. The soprano, Zara 
Lyvel, and the tenor, Graziano Lauro, who recently sang 
La Boheme at the Brooklyn Academy of Music and in 
Pagliacci in New Haven, proved themselves artists with 
splendid voices which they used with skill, proving the ex- 
cellence of their instruction. The soprano, Clara Shear, 
after her success with the Chicago Opera during the past 
season, has renewed her contract with that company for the 
coming winter. Miss Verbini has recently returned to 
America after having sung in some of the largest cities 
of Italy in La Boheme, Traviata, Faust, La Cena delle 
Beffe and Fedora. Mr. Vita, who has his studio at Carnegie 
Hall, has just moved to studios 803-4. 


Boghetti Pays Tribute. to Mrs. Mount 


The following tribute to the ability of Mary Miller Mount 
comes from Giuseppe Boghetti, the well known vocal 
pedagogue of New York and Philadelphia: 
¢ Philadelphia, 
My dear Mrs. Mount: 

Just a few unsolicited 
work. I could say the 
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lines to tell you how T feel about your 
usual eulogistic things, but they as a rule 
smack of the insincere. I have watched your work both as accom- 
panist and coach for several years and you have improved and 
grown each year until today you can hold your own with the others 
in your field. Permit me to assure you that you will accompany my 
Philadelphia _artist-pupils in all their public recitals this coming 
season and I regret that you are not also in New York so that you 
could do the same for my New York pupils. 
Believe me most sincerely, 
(Signed) Gruserre BoGuetti, 





Zalish Pupils to Appear in Recital 
Pearl Weiss, Ada Kugelman, Ada Leibow, Hilda Lech- 
tenfeld, Dorothy Lewis and Lillian Meyerson will give re- 
citals this season. All are pupils of David Zalish, well 
known piano instructor. Recently George Bagrash, four- 
teen years of age, gave his second New York recital; he 
too, is under the guidance ¢ of Mr. Zalish. 
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OHN POWELL and ERNEST SCHELLING stand out as 
] two pre-eminent figures in American music. Both are noted 
composers as well as pianists. ‘T'o hear John Powell’s tone-pictures 
of American life or Ernest Schelling’s performance of Liszt’s 
B-Minor Sonata on the Duo-Art Piano, is to hear these great 


Americans play at their very best. 
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d’'Este! How nice it 
» see how thoroughly 


they enjoyed their stay. So it is much to their regret, and 
also to that of the teachers, that the summer school at Tivoli 
closed with two concerts on September 20, with a third 
given by the best picked from the first two programs. Suc 
cess, brilliant success, was obtained by all 

At the first concert Irene Hondek and Benjamin Tilberg 
sang a duet from Rigoletto admirably The voice produc 
tion of both was so easy and sure—one always recognizes 
Mnie, Valeri’s excellent method toth come from Linds 
borg, Kans Miss Hondek then sang Nobles Seigneurs 
from The Huguenots, displaying flexibility of voice and 
musicianship seldom found in one so young. Manuel 
Bernard, pupil of Ernesto Consolo, played works by Sgam 
bati, Brahms and MacDowell with assurance and good 
shading, especially the latter pretty Novelletta Erle 
Faber from Denver, Colorado, a tenor with a lovely liquid 
quality, sang most effectively an aria from Chenier and 
the Pagliacci aria. Then came Mr Ellen Hearst, light 
soprano, who sang Caro Nome from Rigoletto and the 
Proch Variations. She has a pretty, sympathetic quality 
and her staccati effects are beautiful. She takes high FE 
with the greatest case and it is a real singing note, not a 
screeching noise. Her legato effects were also very good 
Franz Chutny, a good tenor, in the second concert sang 
Bella del tuo Sorriso by Braga with real artistic feeling 
Miss Hondek; David Nixon from a violinist, and 
Vera La Misha, harpist, from New York, gave the old, 
hackneyed, but ever beautiful music of Gounod’s Ave Maria 
the freshness of their youthful talents. The Lombardi Trio 
Miss Hondek, Erle Faber and Tilberg, soprano, tenor, and 
baritone, respectfully, ended the first program brilliantly 


applauded pupils and 


and conviction 


The second concert gave a chance to a very young Eng 
lish girl, Queenie Coke, from Portsmouth, to exhibit her 
talents and her sweet voice in Pergolesi’s Se tu m’Ami and 
Arditi’s Se saran Rose, singing the first with the neces 
sary simplicity and the second with a buoyant brilliancy. 
Gina Schutt from Berkeley, Calif. played a Mattheson 
Gigue, Mozart Fantasia and Mendelssohn scherzo with 
good technic and rather personal interpretation. Mr. Con 
solo must have been satisfied. Mr. Faber, tenor, and Mr 
Tilberg, baritone, sang the difficult duet from Forza del 
Destino wonderfully well; one hardly would have taken 
them for pupils. The applause was such that Mme. Valeri 
had to acknowledge it, as it was meant for her quite as 
much as for her pupils. Mr. Breslin from Brooklyn, N. Y., 
sang Ombra che Fu, Handel, and La donna e mobile 
David Nixon from Birmingham, Ala., played a Handel 
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VILLA D’ESTE MASTER SCHOOL 


Mildred Anderson, mezzo soprano from Grand Rapids, 
Mich. She poured. out her lovely voice, singing a Paisiello 
aria with coquetry, Wolff's Er Ist, broadly, and the Carmen 
Habanera exquisitely. She was obliged to repeat it. 

Mme. Valeri, who accumpanied most of her pupils at this 
second concert, may well be proud of the results obtained 
and the appreciation she has reaped. Mme. Maria Corti, 
wife of the director, also accompanied several pupils with 
artistic intuition. In the first concert Vito Carnevali, coach 
at the school, accompanied splendidly, but was obligéd to 
leave before the second on account of contracts in America. 

FACULTY RECITALS 

Every Saturday the teachers used to give concerts, hear- 

ings for the pupils. I had the good fortune to hear two for 
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cated their enthusiasm to the public which applauded franti- 
cally especially after the magnificent Franck Sonata. Mme. 
Ruata played modern music for the harp, for the most 
part alone, and sometimes splendidly accompanied. No, 
this is not the word—Consolo took part and gave relief to 
all he undertook. Mme. Ruata played magnificently. One 
would hardly have thought it was a harp one heard, so 
sustained were the sounds. She is a real artist. 

I must mention that not all the pupils were present to 
take part. Some had to leave before the concerts took 
place. Miss Mendelssohn of Chicago is one. She was study- 
ing with Consolo. Then there is, last but not least, charm- 
ing and interesting Miss Bainbridge who is preparing an 
original program, and studying with Mme. Valeri. 

The three Tetrazzini prizes were awarded as follows: 
Mildred Anderson, mezzo soprano, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
first prize; second prize, divided between Mrs. Ellen Hart 
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mezzo soprano; 
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The season which ended on September 
right to le ft, are Mario Corti, director and head of the violin department ; 
Vito Carnevali, 


SCHOOL 
the patronage of the Italian government the school of music for American students is held each summer in the 


THE VILLA D’ESTE 


20 was unusually successful. In the 
Alfredo Consolo, piano 


coach; Carolyn Schuyler, and Mme. Delia Valeri, head 


of the vocal department. 


for harp and 


piano and violin, Consolo and Corti, and one 

piano, Sassoli, Ruata, and Consolo, Corti and Consolo 
played the Pizzetti Sonata and also the Franck Sonata. 
These two artists outdid each other in bravura; Corti 


played with a full, magnificent tone and wonderful bowing. 
[ never heard his violin sound so beautifully. So, also, 
Consolo played with an artistic interpretation rarely heard 
Both artists were inspired and they in their turn communi- 


Thibaud Playing 150 Concerts in Bese pues 
Africa 


The Metropolitan Musical Bureau, American managers 
of a Thibaud, French violinist, has received from 
his European representative, Theo Ysaye, a list of his book- 
ings for the season 1926-27 which reaches the astounding 
total of one hundred and fifty concerts from September 16, 
1926 to the end of June, 1927. The tour opens with four 
concerts in Switzerland. In October Mr. Thibaud makes 
his first appearance since the war in Germany, playing with 
the Berlin Philharmonic under the conductorship of Furt- 





wangler. The balance of the month is given over to con- 
certs in the Hague, Amsterdam, Utrecht, Brussels and 
London. 


In November, Mr. Thibaud has seventeen concerts in 
Spain and Portugal, including an appearance in Barcelona 
with the Symphony Orchestra and a joint sonata recital in 
Madrid with the Belgian pianist, Yves Nat. 

In December Mr. Thibaud will play seventeen concerts in 
twenty days in the North of France. In January he gives 
recitals in Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and ten concerts in 
the South of France. The month of February is given over 
to a tour of England and Scotland, including his first ap- 
pearance in the city of Ryde on the Isle of Wight. 

March finds this busy traveler appearing in Vienna for 
the first time since the war, Budapes st, Bucharest, Constan- 
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of Oklahoma (coloratura soprano) and Benjamin Tilberg 
of Lindsborg, Kans., (baritone); third prize divided be- 
tween Irene Hondek, soprano of Lindsborg, Kans.,’ and 
Erle Faber, tenor, of Denver, Colo. The first Pachmann 
prize went to Carolyn Schuyler of Chicago (pianist); sec- 
ond prize to Franz Chutny, pianist, of Oplava, Czecho 
slovakia; prize of encouragement, to David Nixon, violin- 
ist, of Birmingham, Ala. Do. 2 



















tinople, Athens (four viidiale), Belarede poy a side trip 
to Alexandria and Cairo in Egypt. In April Mr. Thibaud 
will tour the German provinces for fifteen concerts; in 
May he will travel from one end of Italy to the other, and 
June, as usual, is reserved for his beloved Paris. 

Mr. Thibaud will return to the United States in the 
winter of 1928 and there already have been some ten reser- 
vations for his services. There is no doubt that the three 
months which he can allot to the United States and Canada 
will be crowded as in the past. 


Zaslawsky Praised as Conductor 

Georges Zaslawsky was highly praised by critics at the 
time of his American debut last season when he appeared 
as guest conductor of the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. According to Pitts Sanborn in the Telegram, “He 
was a welcome guest,” and Grena Bennett stated in the 
American, “He conducted with balance and poise, fine sonor- 
ity and splendid welding of the various choirs.” It was the 
opinion of the Times critic that Zaslawsky’s coming adds 
another able conductor to New York’s list. The Herald- 
Tribune also paid tribute to the Russian conductor, stating 
that “He is an experienced musician who knows his busi- 
ness. He did not waste motion and had no trouble in con- 
veying his wishes to the orchestra. The clearness and 
finish of the performance suggested that his beat had 
yy se and could readily be followed.” Zaslawsky is now 

America appearing as guest conductor. 


Brailowsky Coming in January 


Alexander Brailowsky, “The Passionate Poet of the 
Piano” as he has been called, will not return to America 
until January and in the meantime is playing to capacity 
audiences in England. Recently Mr. Brailowsky played a 
series of four concerts on consec utive days, and the London 
press was unanimously vociferous in its praise of his artistry. 

“Brailowsky a piano superman,” headlined the West- 
minster Gazette, on October 9, in writing of his concluding 
recital. “There can be no question that this astonishing 
young artist is a piano superman,” it added. 

The London Daily News wrote: “Mr. Brailowsky’s groun 
was well worth hearing; it was temperamental Chopin and 
gained immensely by the individual reading.” 


Thorpe Book for Pennsylvania College 


The latest adoption of Modern Vocal Technic by Harry 
Colvin Thorpe is at the Pennsylvania College for Women. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mabel D. Rock, well known teacher of 
voice, is using this unique work with her large class. 
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Benefit at the Metropolitan 


On October 24, a gala concert for the benefit of the 
Mothers’ Memorial Foundation, at which Queen Marie of 
Rumania was present, attracted only a fair sized audience. 
It is said that the entire affair was a disappointment fin- 
ancially. A short time before the curtain was scheduled to 
rise, two-dollar seats went for fifty cents, so it is reported. 
The reception committee’s plans did not go smoothly either, 
for as they were all assembled at the decorated 39th Street 
entrance of the Metropolitan, the Queen entered the Broad- 
way door and there was some hurried scrambling to reach 
the royal box before Her Majesty arrived there. It was 
later than the scheduled time, 8:30, when the Queen appeared 
in the J. P. Morgan box, and the audience stood up and ap- 
plauded as the Rumanian national anthem was played by 
an orchestra composed of members of the New York Sym- 
phony, under the direction of Arnold Volpe. Throughout 
the performance, participated in principally by the Lois 
Fuller Dancers, with one or two vocal numbers, the Queen 


showed much interest and remained until the end of the pro-’ 


gram. During the second intermission, however, she held 
a reception in her box. 

The Lois Fuller Dancers were indeed interesting and 
highly entertaining. Their conceptions were original and 
their art is one that should be seen here more often. The 
audience applauded them vigorously, as they also did the 
orchestra and Mr. Volpe. For the excellent orchestral sup- 
port, credit is due Mr. Volpe for his fine handling of the 
men. Not so skilful, nor harmonious, however, was the 
singing by a baritone of three Rumanian folk songs and the 
well known Volga Boat Song. It was announced from the 
stage that these would be sung by request of the Queen of 
Rumania. However, it would be more. charitable at this 
time not to say how badly the songs were rendered, nor 
how forced, on the singer’s part, his encore was. 


$100 for Ideal Concert Program 

A prize of $100 is offered by the Mendelssohn Club of 
Chicago and the Music Forum of New York, for the best 
“opinion” on the subject: The Ideal Concert Program. The 
“opinions” must be submitted in writing, and may be any 
length up to a maximum of eight hundred words. They may 
be in any form—written as a brief essay or as a letter to 
the committee of judges. . 

A number of representative “opinions” will be published 
during the next few weeks by the Program Magazine, organ 
of the Mendelssohn Club of Chicago and the Roosevelt 
Recitals Association of New York, and will be paid for at 
the customary space rates of that publication. Such pub- 
lished essays will still be eligible for the prize award, but 
will receive no preference from the committee of judges. 

The committee in charge makes the following suggestions 
for the consideration of contestants: Should a musical pro- 
gram he educational or entertaining? Should musicians play 
or sing “down” to the average musical intelligence of their 
audience, or should they present what they conceive to 
be the highest type of music? Should they present the same 
type of program in a small city that they use in New York 
or Chicago? Has the average successful radio program any 
lesson for the concert stage? Are the classics being over- 
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emphasized, or are they neglected? Is oratorio dead? 
community singing prove anything; if so, what? Should 
American programs be presented in English? What place 
on the concert program has modern music, American folk 
music, jazz, etc.? Do the critics help or hinder development 
of better programs? 

Contestants are invited to send their “opinions” by mail 
to the Mendelssohn Club, Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago. 


Does 
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Was the League Asleep? 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
To the Musical Courier: 

In a recent issue of the New York Times, I notice that 
the League of Composers announced the “first performance 
in this country of the Bela Bartok quartet to be played by 
the Pro Arte Quartet.” The first performance of this work 
on this continent was given by the Hart House String 
Quartet in Toronto in 1925, and we have played same in 
Montreal, Rochester, Boston and New York last season. 
Is it possible that the League of Composers missed hear- 
ing such a representative work when we played in New 
York? I would appreciate this correction in your columns 
at your first opportunity. 

(Signed) Mitton BLACKSTONE, 
For the Hart House String Quartet, 


The N. M. L. Answers 
To the Musical Courier: 

Thanks for the buggy ride! Your recent editorial, The 
Small Priced Artist (to which Geoffrey O'Hara replied so 
eloquently) is a frank and clear-cut statement of one of the 
most vital problems of the musical world. Only one thing 
was lacking, the name of The National Music League! It 
was just for this purpose that the League was founded 
and is now operating,—to find or create a market for the 
small priced artist, the young musician whose artistic value 
is proved, but whose commercial value is yet to be es- 
tablished. 

The plan and scope of the League are not the result of 
haphazard theory and well-intentioned but visionary good 
intentions, but are based upon a keen and searching analysis 
of the situation and our policies are intensely and persistently 
practical. Our audition committee is hard-boiled and exact- 
ing in its requirements and our booking department is as 
business-like and efficient as any managerial office 

You lament the fact that the “small time” booking field 
has never been developed in the concert world, and the 
reason probably is that under present conditions it is 
practically impossible for the manager of small-priced 
artists to make money. This is not the managers’ fault and 
they should not be blamed for it. On the other hand it 
does not seem fair and right that promising young talents, 
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tried and found worthy, should lack opportunity for publie 
work, just because they cannot afford an expensive advertis- 
campaign. For this reason, the National Music League is 
‘undertaking to cope with the problem on an altruistic basis. 
The League is a non-profit-making corporation because we 
believe that this problem of the young artists can be solved 
satisfactorily only on such a basis. 

It is strange that the philanthropists have hitherto 
neglected this practical side of the situation. It seems to be 
much more attractive to millionaires to found and endow 
institutions of musical learning or to provide scholarships 
for study at home or abroad than to provide some means for 
the trained musician to earn an honest living. There is an 
ever increasing number of excellent musicians, trained up to 
concert pitch, thronging our music centers and struggling 
for.a mere chance to be heard. On the other hand, there is 
a big potential public for these musicians, a public which 
needs only a little guidance and development in the right 
direction. To bring these two factors together is the pur- 
pose of the League,—to develop a larger musical public and 
at the same time to provide an opportunity for the outstand- 
ing talents. 

We are just beginning our second year of existence and 
we believe that the record of our first year’s activity more 
than justifies confidence in the future power and inflwence 
of the League. 

Forty-one audition sessions were held during the past sea- 
son and 475 candidates were heard: 159 sopranos, 29 con- 
traltos, 37 tenors, 33 baritones, 106 pianists, 65 violinists, 
7 cellists, 10 accompanists, 15 harpists and other instru- 
mentalists, 11 instrumental ensembles, and 3 vocal ensembles 

The judges rendered detailed reports on each candidate, 
covering appearance, manner on the stage, personality, tech- 
nic, rhythm, tone production, individuality of style, inter- 
pretative ability, and other points, and made recommenda- 
tion as to equipment for a professional career, advice as to 
further study, etc. The reports of the judges have been 
tabulated and are on file in the office of the League for 
future reference or further information 

During the first year of activity the League booked 312 
engagements for 120 different artists. It will be observed 
from these figures that many of the artists on the reserve 
lists secured engagements as well as those who were passed 
by the audition committee as being of the first rank. 

The booking department has performed three major busi 
ness functions on behalf of the young artists under its juris 
diction: 

(a) Securing actual dates. Of the 120 different artists 
booked, 110 had no other managerial connection and pre 
sumably could not have obtained the business but for the 
efforts of the League. The ten artists under other manage 
ment who were booked by the League represent special work 
for which at the time no League artists were available 

(b) Establishing the reputations of the outstanding 
young artists on our list. At least twenty of these have 
been made quite well known to clubs and managers over a 
wide territory. 

(c) Making people pay. The policy of the League is 
that no artist shall perform for nothing. As a result, many 

(Continued on page 25) 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 








The number of concerts in New York has risen 
to such a figure in the last few seasons (often forty 
in a single week) that it would be quite impossible 
to cover them all because of limitation of space; 
nor are they all of importance or interest enough 
to warrant a report. The Musical Courier, how- 
ever, will continue its policy of publishing accounts 
of such concerts and recitals as have real news 
value and of such others as deserve notice for some 
features of special interest. 











OCTOBER 18 


Charlotte Lund , 

all the fine points histrionically 
an opera until he hears Charlotte Lund in 
recitals. There you sit quite 
and having unlooked-for 
in her own humanly 


One may think he knows 
ind musically of 
ne of her delightful 
ntranced, learning the opera anew 


details presented to you by Miss Lund 


opera 


ippealing—yet forceful—manner. Charlotte Lund has, with 
vut doubt, a special forté for opera and opera recitals. She 
can skilfully dissect an opera and give her audience the 
meat” of what takes ordinarily three hours, in a little 
over an hour Act by act, Mi Lund tells the plot of the 
work under discussion and she and N. Val Pavey, baritone 


enrich it with vocal and instrumental excerpts 


and pianist I 
talented artist at Columbia Uni 


Hearing thi extreme ly 


versity on October 18, in her opera recital on Puccini's 
la Boheme, given under the auspices of the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, made the writer realize what a pioneer 
this woman really is. She is doing much through these 


plendid recitals to help the cause of opera in America—not 
nly at the but also in towns where Aida and 
La Boheme are “opery.” 

Mc Millan's 
taxed to 
the university officials, being 


universities, 
referred to as 
Theater, where the recital was heard, was 
October 18—all records, according to 
broken by the presence of 1,980 
persons And what a royal welcome she and Mr. Pavey 
received! They are, to be sure, no strangers to Columbia 
having given a similar course there last ‘season. 
Miss Lund spoke of the 
at the Metropolitan, on 


capacity on 


audiences, 
Before beginning on Boheme, 
revivals and novelties of this season 


which she will base her recital series at the Princess Theater 
prior to each performance at the opera house. Then she 
touched on the tuneful works of Puccini and launched off 
into his most popular opera, La Boheme. In her own 


inimitable way she told the story of the opera in a thoroughly 
Miss Lund has a keen sense of humor 
gave vent frequently, and naturally, during 
the evening. After Mimi's aria in the first act and again 
when she had finished Musetta’s Waltz Song in the second 
rounds of applause. Miss Lund was in 
good voice and sang these selections extremely well. Mr. 
Pavey might be called the “handy man” of this small opera 
company. He lends his voice, a natural, and agreeable 
baritone, to any part desired—tenor, bass, contralto, etc., 
besides playing the piano excerpts most excellently. And 
when the evening came to an end—all too early—both artists 
received an enthusiastic demonstration from the distin- 
guished audience. In between the acts, Miss Lund told her 
attentive listeners little episodes relative to opera and music 
that very amusing and put her hearers into a happy 
mood a Charlotte Lund Opera Recital is a happy 
experience, educational, and no one should 
A similar series is being 


interesting manner 
to which she 


act, she received 


were 
In fact 
as well as very 


miss an opportunity to hear one 
given in Brooklyn at the Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
OCTOBER 19 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
(¢ inlined ieee page 5) 
ager——so let it be said at once. One sometimes suspects Mr. 


Stokowski of deliberately “kidding” his audiences, to use a 
colloquialism, as on the occasion of Varese’s Les Ameriques 
last season and in the present instance. Nobody can know 
better than Mr. Stokowski himself that The Prophet is 
merely a hash of everything from Wagner (with quite a 
bit of Nibelung brasses) to Stravinsky, utterly machine- 
made according to the modern convention and with not a 
sparkle of an idea. Needless to say, its technical execution 
was quite perfect. Can it be that M. Pingoud is related in 
any way to a certain Dvorsky, or at least of the same family? 

It is unnecessary to add that the hall was filled to the 
last seat but the usual enthusiasm failed. Brahms is not one 
to incite large and mixed audiences to rapturous recalls of 
the conductor. There were only three, instead of the seven 
or eight which Tschaikowsky will invariably inspire, and at 
the end the audience was not more than distantly polite to 
M. Pingoud, which is fully as much as he deserves. 


Grace Hofheimer 
On October 19, Grace Hofheimer made her appearance 


at Town Hall in a piano recital, following an absence of 
several years from the New York concert platform. She 
= 
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was greeted by a large and attentive audience that mani- 
fested due interest and responded enthusiastically to her 
playing. Miss Hofheimer should be heard more often. 
She is indeed a talented young woman and has many attri- 
butes to make her win country-wide favor. She is serious 


and her playing reflects intellect. She has’ a fine, ringing 
tone, commendable rhythm and a technic that overcomes 
difficulties in the extreme. She played the Bach Italian 


concerto with tonal beauty and polished style, the prelude, 
aria and finale of Cesar Franck also meeting with the warm 
approbation of the audience. Of the third group, interest 
centered in pieces sans titres, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 by Tcherep- 
nine and the premiere danse Espagnole (La Vie Breve) by 


Manuel de Falla. She was obliged to play several extra 
numbers and was the recipient of many floral tributes. Miss 
Hofheimer is most welcome again to the recital field of 
New York. 
Marcella Roeseler 
Marcella Roeseler, Metropolitan Opera soprano, was 
heard in her initial New York recital at Aeolian Hall, 


which held an audience that quite taxed capacity on Octo- 
ber 19. Miss Roeseler made an excellent impression and 
should be heard more often in this phase of her art. She 
is the possessor of a voice of natural beauty, of a liquid 
quality, which she uses with much skill. In fact, Mme. 
Roeseler has apparently been carefully schooled and goached, 
for her program from beginning to end was a delight. 
There was no forcing nor straining, meaning that her 
voice production is good. She has temperament, and colors 
her singing charmingly. As an interpreter she is skilful 
and whether in the German, the French or the English, 
Mme. Roeseler had little difficulty in winning the favor 
of her audience. In more than one instance she was called 
upon to repeat songs, one being Mana-Zucca’s Cry of the 
Woman. She was accorded a cordial reception and re- 
ceived many flowers. Julius Buerger was at the piano and 
was also represented on the program as a composer,. his 
two songs seeming to please the audience. 


OCTOBER 20 
Richard Buhlig 


Richard Buhlig’s following is such that his piano recital 
of October 20 filled Town Hall, the friendly and attentive 
audience listening first to Schubert's Impromptu, C minor, 
and admiring his lovely touch in the flat section. 
Sustained tone and dramatic moments were in the sonata, 
op. 110 (Beethoven ) and these, as well as the Bach Partita, 
templative,” “dramatic,” “undecided,” “belligerent,” whic h, 
said the New York World, “were listened to with interest. 
The splendid way in which Mr. Buhlig played the extended 
ninths, which occur consecutively in the right hand, and the 
difficult sevenths, comprised in the two studies (Scriabin), 
brought him rounds of applause, well deserved, for this is 
noe easy thing to do. The Sun calls Mr. Buhlig “An artist, 
and his aims are of the loftiest kind; he plays good music 
with a devotion and self-effacement which should not be 

valued too lightly.” Two pieces by Bartok closed the 
elaborate program, full of variety, with something to please 
everybody. 


Beatrice Mack 


With each annual recital, Beatrice Mack, young soprano, 
shows increased artistic stature. She appeared at Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of October 20 in an interesting pro- 
gram of unhackneyed things. Especially interesting was 
the song, Rossignol, Mon Mignon, by Albert Roussel, the 
only accompaniment to which was provided by a flute. The 
whole French group was particularly successful. In the 
German group Edvard Grieg’s Solvejg’s Lied, which seldom 
comes to the concert platform nowadays, was sung with 
true sympathy, and the familiar Strauss Serenade got just 
the right touch of lightness. From the English group John 
Prindle Scott’s The Wind’s in the South particularly 
pleased her hearers, and Sir Henry R. Bishop’s perennial 
Lo! Here the Gentle Lark, with a flute obbligato by Edward 
V. Meyer, was also one of the high spots of the evening. 
Miss Mack has a pure, clear, lyric soprano voice which is 
under excellent control. Vocal technic is her servant, as it 
should be, and leaves her free to give intelligent and at- 
tractive readings to all that she undertakes. Harry Kauf- 
man was her accompanist. 


OCTOBER 21 
Richard Crooks 


The concert which Richard Crooks gave in Carnegie 
Hall, on October 21, was heard by an exceedingly large and 
interested audience. The possessor of a beautiful tenor 
voice of most pleasing quality, he.proved again that he 
knows how to use it to the best advantage. In his first 
two groups of classics Mr. Crooks showed his command of 
a fine legato, the tones being resonant throughout. In his 
third group, made up of numbers by Schumann, Weingart- 
ner and Strauss, he put into play an intense dramatic sense 
which stands the singer in good stead for interpretative ef- 
fects. The tenor also has a capacity for finely drawn 
nuances as revealed in the Manon Reve, this being ex- 
quisitely performed and of necessity repeated, and in his 
last two numbers, by Lehmann and Coleridge Taylor, he ex- 
hibited an ease and freedom which showed the singer. at his 
best. Mr. Crooks, who has already established an en- 
viable reputation, is a singer of ability and his work em- 
bodies many qualities which go to give pleasure in this par- 
ticular branth of music. 
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OCTOBER 22 





Beatrice Pinkham 


Girlish, slight in appearance, but with an energy which 
in time should develop into endurance, Beatrice Pinkham 
won plaudits from a good-sized audience at Aeolian Hall, 
October 22, this due to her playing of eighteen piano pieces 
by Bach, Chopin, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Brahms, Mosz- 
kowski, Liszt and the more modern Scriabin and Rachmani- 
noff. Naturally she excelled especially in works requiring 
daintiness, fleetness and poetry, rather than in the robust 
type; in consequence, Moszkowski’s Guitarre, Liszt’s Fire- 
flies and the Sospiro study received most applause ; this was 
well justified, for in them she exhibited altogether charm- 
ing pianistic attributes. That she has poetical background 
was evident in ( hopin’ § studies; that she has mentality came 
to the fore in the Bach C sharp mz jor prelude and fugue, 
and both attributes were observable in Brahms’ capriccio 
The audience recalled her after her Chopin group, brought 
her back to receive beautiful flowers after another group, 
and at the end demanded an encore, when she added a 
Chopin prelude. 


Rudolph Reuter 


Rudolph Reuter, pianist, gave a concert in Aeolian Hall on 
October 22. Mr. Reuter not only has a following here in the 
East but also a large one in the Middle West, Chicago, for 
instance, being one of his chief stamping grounds. There 
he has a clientelle of students, and many admirers of his art. 
This art of Mr. Reuter’s is a dexterous one. The program 
he offered on this particular afternoon was one that taxed 


the technical ability of the performer, and Mr. Reuter 
showed that he was no mean handler of the task. He has 
power, fluency, fleetness and a love for the moderns. His 


Variations on a Theme by 
Sonata (with extensive 
Tcherepnine, Collins, 
—_ the Hindemith 1922 suite, 
and selections by Griffes, Gregor and Dohnanyi. Interest 
centered in the Hindemith offering, which proved to be a 
dull and flat creation while the Tcherepnine Ten Bagatelles 
evolved into something of concise and well developed inter- 
est. Mr. Reuter was cordially received and had to add to 
his program. 


Brahms’ 
Posthumous 
numbers by 


program consisted of 
Handel, Schubert's 

but well considered cuts), 
Infante, three movements 


Mieczyslaw Munz 
Mieczyslaw Munz gave a recital at 

October 22 before an enthusiastic audience. He has an amaz- 
ing technic but never abuses it—uses it, indeed, reservedly, 
and picks his programs not for technical display but for pure 
beauty. There was much beauty and simplicity in the 
Scarlatti sonatas and they were most charmingly played. 
There was beauty, too, and power, as well as fine romantic- 
ism, in Schumann’s C major Fantasie, which was given a 
highly emotional and passionate pe rformance. There were 
other pieces in various styles, all of which Mr. Munz seemed 
renditions of 


Carnegie Hall on 


fully to appreciate. He gave impressive 

works by Medtner—and it is a real pity Medtner is not 
oftener played—Labunski, Fauré and Chopin. He makes 
Chopin supremely poetic, as Chopin should be. He was 


received with hearty applause and granted numerous encores. 


Barbara Maurel 

Sarbara Maurel, at the Steinway Salon on October 22, 
gave a New York recital for the first time in several sea- 
sons. Miss Maurel is an artist who has always been notable 
for the thorough control which she has over a rich con- 
tralto. voice’’and the intelligence of her interpretations. 
These characteristics were again brought to the fore in her 
rendition of a rather conventional program, in which the old 
Italian group and the French group particularly stood out. 
Miss Maurel was accompanied by Frederick Bristol. There 
was a large audience which applauded her very heartily 
and insisted upon a number of additions to the program. 


OCTOBER 23 





Donald Francis Tovey 


The concert which Donald Francis Tovey gave in Aeolian 
Hall on October 23, was that of an earnest and sincere 
musician. In his first numbers, a Bach Fugue in C sharp 
minor and the Beethoven sonata, op. 101, Mr. Tovey ad- 
hered strictly to technical display and did it perfectly. In 
the four Brahms numbers which followed Mr. Tovey put 
into play some of the fire and energy which are his but are 
at times very ably hidden. One felt in these a warmth of 
nature and a response to the creative attributes which are 
very essential in the interpretation of music. A Scriabin 
selection made up the third group; one of the later Scriabir 
creations which fall a long way by the wayside of the in- 
teresting mystic Scriabin. Mr. Tovey made the most of 
the composition and did some truly artistic work in ‘he 
Debussy numbers which followed. The last part of the 
program was by far the most interesting, and one regretted 
that when the artist got to this point of interest the perform- 
ance was over. Even the few additions were not a sufficient 
amount for those who realize that when Mr. Tovey is in- 
teresting he is intensely so. 


Roosevelt Recital 

Mary Garden was the first official recital giver in the 
1926-27 series of Roosevelt Hotel Musicales, but another 
fine artist divided the program with her, Géza De Kresz, 
the violinist. 

Miss Garden, full of animation and high spirits, and 
in possession of all the pulsing personality, which helped 
her to win her early popularity and still enables her to 
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hold it, kept her hearers expectant and interested whenever 
she was on the stage, 

Her singing and interpretations are as they always were, 
thoroughly her own; which means that there is nothing 
conventional, nothing cut-and-dried, nothing dull about her 
performances. She has appeal in her voice (which she never 
forces beyond its limits) she manages her delivery expertly, 
and she presents her texts with intelligence and eloquence. 

Her final number was the Depuis lé jour aria from Louise, 
and like everything else on the program, it scored strikingly 
with the auditors, who were mostly feminine. 

The De Kresz appearance resulted in a triumph for that 
uncommonly gifted violinist. Of distinguished appearance, 
his art is in keeping with the dignity and refinement of his 
bearing. 

He commands authoritatively all the styles and schools 
represented by the diversified selection of numbers he played, 
and the finish of each piece was the signal for an outburst 
of spontaneous ‘and prolonged applause. Encores were im- 
perative. 

De Kresz has a rich, full, warm tone; a high degree of 
musical insight; expert, brilliant technic; and an irresistible 
temperamental impetus. 

New York’s music lovers may look forward pleasurably 
to further manifestations here of the De Kresz rare art on 
the violin. 


Zeta V. Wood and the Manhattan Double 
Quartet 


Mme. Zeta Van Grundy Wood's program presented at 
Aeolian Hall on October 23, was given in commemoration 
of the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of American in- 
dependence. Represented were Cadman, Lieurance, Mac- 
Dowell, Walter Cramer, Mrs. Beech, Gilbert Spross and, of 
course, Stephen Collins Foster. A group of spirituals and 
southern songs opened the program. These were sung by 
the Manhattan Double Quartet, a unique combination of 
women’s voices, organized and trained by Mme. Wood. 
Their work was characterized by excellent ensemble and 
sense of nuance, and it was interesting to note the effects to 
be obtained from such a combination. Mme. Wood sang a 
group of songs based on Indian themes and a group of 
modern art numbers, in all of which she revealed a soprano 
voice of rich quality and Substantial volume. Her diction 
was particularlv clear and distinct and her renditions most 
artistic. It was apparent that here was an experienced 
singer with a sound knowledge of her art. Mme. Wood 
received an abundance of flowers and Ida Wood proved a 
capable and able asistant at the piano. 


OCTOBER 24 








The English Singers 

The English Singers began their second season in America 
with an appearance in Town Hall on October 24, The per- 
sonnel is the same as last year—Flora Mann, Nellie Carson, 
Lillian Berger, Norman Stone, Norman Notley, and Cuth- 
bert Kelly—and their art, if possible, even finer. It is an in- 
timate art, one worked out fascinatingly in detail. There 
is not one really fine solo voice among the whole sextet, 
but each one is an artist-singer of the first rank and the 
‘combined musicianship of the ensemble is truly admirable. 
The program was made up, as last year, mostly of English 
madrigals, motets, and ballads of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, which must recall painfully to English 
composers of the present day how high a goal they have 
to shoot at. They sang again a group of old French Chan- 
sons and some delightful Italian Street Cries, also more 
of the folk songs so beautifully arranged by R. Vaughan 
Williaths. The audience, as last year, took a personal de- 
light in the old music and the way it was sung. It was in- 
stantly responsive to any jolly quip or turn in the words 
and insisted upon the repetition of various numbers, as well 
as three at the end of the program. 


John McCormack 

It would take more than rain to keep McCormack fol- 
lowers from hearing the popular Irish tenor if they were 
fortunate enough to have secured tickets. Last Sunday, as 
usual, Carnegie Hall was not only crowded, but even packed, 
and at his first New York recital of the season he gave the 
huge throne exactly what they wanted and at the conclusion 
left them all hungry for more. Fs. sitet, 

It is difficult to say anything new about this distinguished 
artist. The whole world is thoroughly acquainted with his 
majestic art and New York particularly has had so many 
opportunities to hear him that to go into details seems un- 
necessary. 4 z : 

John McCormack sang—and he delivered his songs in the 
same beautiful fashion as always. Noteworthy. of course 
was his exquisite enunciation, and even in a little encore 
denoting an Irish lover’s whisper begging a kiss—sung in 
a whisper—every syllable could be distinctly heard at the 
rear of the hall. : lates 

The tenor opened his program with Peri s Gioite al canto 
mio (Euridice), following with Let Us But Rest, from 
Bach’s cantata of the same name. That he knows how to 
interpret the great Bach can not be denied, and the audi- 
ence, fully appreciative, demanded two encores, one of them 
Mendelssohn’s On Wings of Song. Next the tenor chose 
Resphighi’s I tempi assai lontani, and then presented two of 
the real treats of the evening—two new Chinese settings 
by Bantock which were indeed worth hearing ; they were 
A Dream of Spring and Desolation. Elgar's Is She Not 
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THE McCORMACK 
FAMILY OUT FOR 
A WALK. 


Last Sunday evening at Car- 
negie Hall John McCormack 
gave his first New York con- 
cert of the season, with the in- 
variable feature of an audience 
filling every seat in the house 
and several hundred extra ones 
on the stage, applause to the 
echo and a supplementary pro- 
gram almost as long as the 
This photograph, 
one of the best ever made of 
Mr. McCormack, is a snap-shot 
taken on Park Avenue, where 
he was out walking with Mrs. 
McCormack a few days before 
the concert. It shows what 
splendid condition the singer 
this season. (Pictorial 
Press Photo). 


regular one. 


is m 








Passing Fair closed this group, except, of course, for more 
encores, 

After the intermission Mr. McCormack offered a group 
of Irish folk songs, and these were certainly just what his 
hearers wanted most of all. They included two Hughes ar- 
rangements, | Saw From the Beach and If I had a-Knew. 
This group ended up with an old McCormack favorite, 
Would God | Were a Tender Apple-Blossom (arr. by Stan- 
ford). For the final group he sang Donald Ford’s A Prayer 
to Our Lady, Quilter’s Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal, Mes- 
sager’s La Maison Grise, and evidently a new ballad, Call- 
ing Me Back to You, which won tremendous applause. 

The encores were too many to count. Favorites, how- 
ever, were Mother Machree (sung to the stage crowd), 
Just a Song at Twilight and Coleridge-Taylor’s She Walked 
Beside the Brook, which was repeated. Edwin Schneider, 
as always, was an artist-accompanist. 

Mr. McCormack had the assistance on the program of 
James Liebling, cellist, who delighted with his several and 
varied offerings. These included The Andante from the 
Golterman concerto, Van Goen’s Scherzo, Cui’s Cantabile 
and Popper's Tarantelle. He, too, had to give encores, and, 
with his technical mastery and beautiful tones, made a very 
deep impression. 

Dora Rose 


Dora Rose, soprano, gave a recital on October 24, in 
Aeolian Hall, that pleased an attentive audience. She sang 
three groups of numbers by Bach, Mozart, Brahms, Marx, 
Debussy, Hahn, Moret and Saint-Saéns, giving evidence of 
a clear, well modulated voice and a thorough knowledge 
of how to sing them. It was her last group, however, 
presented in picturesque Russian costume, that brought the 
evening to a triumphant conclusion and won for the singer 
the most applause. An aria from Tschaikowsky’s Pique 
Dame was delightful and various folk songs gave ample 
evidence of Miss Rose’s talents, histrionically as well as 
vocally. Rudolph Gruen was an efficient accompanist. 


Miloradovich Sings with Orchestra 


_ Milo Miloradovich, dramatic soprano, was heard as solo- 
ist with a symphony orchestra at the Philadelphia Academy 
of Music on October 21. She sang the scene and aria, 
Leise, Leise from Weber’s Der Freischutz, to which she 
gave Swanee River as an encore. In the second part of 
the program her offerings consisted of songs by Carissima, 
Bizet and Quilter, and again she was so well received that 
an encore was demanded. In her various selections Miss 
Miloradovich displayed dramatic intensity, good tonal qual- 
ity and an understanding of the content of the music. Emelie 
Sellers furnished the piano accompaniments for the songs. 


The Goldman ‘Bend Pleases Bayonne 


The Goldman Band played its first out-of-town concert at 
Bayonne, N. J., on October 21, under the auspices of the 
Kiwanis Club. The hall was filled to the last seat and 
Mr. Goldman and his musicians made a tremendous hit. 
Selections from Tannhauser, Mignon, Carmen, and the Sec- 
ond Hungarian Rhapsody were the principal features of the 
program, which ended with Victor Herbert’s American 
Fantasie. Repeated storms of applause throughout the eve 
ning called for many extra numbers to be added. 


Prominent Musicians at Hotel Majestic 
Among recent arrivals at the Hotel Majestic have been 
Giorgio Polacco, conductor of the Chicago Opera. and his 
wife, Edith: Mason, prima donna; Ursula Greville, Eng- 
lish singer and editor of The Sackbut, and her accompan- 
ist, Owen Mase, English composer; Flora Mann, Nellie 
Carson, Lillian Berger, Norman Stone, Norman Nottley 


and Cuthbert Kelly (The English Singers) ; Nicolai Orloff, 
Russian pianist; Roszi Varady, cellist; Elvira de Hidalgo, 
of the Metropolitan Opera, and Eugene Goossens, Eng 
lish conductor. 


Else Arendt’s Busy Summer 

Else Harthan Arendt, during spring festival days last 
season filled twenty engagements, including Kansas City 
where she sang to an audience of 5,000. She had to forfeit 
three festival appearances in Kentucky because of conflicting 
dates, and early this summer sacrificed an appearance at 
Winona Lake (Ind.) to fulfill a contract in San Antoine 
(Tex.). 

Mme. Arendt’s summer vacation schedule was as fol- 
lows: Middle of June, San Antoine, Dallas, Pasadena, Den 
ver and a return recital in Waterloo (la.). She reached 
Chicago in time to conduct a summer master class, then 
motored to New York for a ten days’ stay, stopping en 
route at Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chautauqua, Al- 
bany, Boston, and other points. 
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Becins BeetHoven FEstivaL 
commemorate the 


death, the Gordon 


Goxvon STRING QUARTET 
centennial anniversary 
String Quartet inaug- 
Beethoven Festival of six Sunday 
afternoon concerts, to be given at the James Simpson 
Theater, Field Museum, For the six concerts the programs 
will include ali the string quartets of the great master, and 
the general plan has been to bring forward at each concert 
one example of each of the three periods into which Bee 
thoven's chamber music is divisible. The festival is given 
under the auspices of the Chicago Chamber Music Society 
Opportunity is afforded all lovers of chamber music to hear 
the full cycle inasmuch as the admission charge is fixed at 
twenty-five cents, with season tickets at one dollars and 
hiity cents 

The first pro gram included the quartets, op 59, No. 1; op 
127, and op. 18, No. 1, making for splendid contrast. A bet 
ter quartet than the Gordon String group for this festival 
could not have been chosen—made up as it is of members 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra with its concert 
master, Jacques Gordon, at the head. Nor could one ask 
for more beautiful ensemble playing than this artistic group 
put into Beethoven's music. There was the required beauty 
of tone, nobility and dignity of rendition, and refinement 
f style in the Quartet’s playing, which made for a highly 
enjoyable concert. There was a capacity audience on hand 


Cuicaco,—To 
of Beethoven's 
urated, October 17, a 


and abundant applause The second concert is announced 
for November / 
Heniot Levy ann RicHarp CzeERWONKY 


centennial concert was presented the 
same afternoon at the Playhouse by two prominent Chi- 
cagoans, Heniot Levy, pianist, and Richard Czerwonky, 
violinist. The joint efforts of these two musicians, each a 
fine artist in his particular field, brought about an excellent 
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performance, technically, artistically and traditionally. To- 
gether they were heard in the Kreutzer sonata and the C 
minor, op. Part of the thirty-two variations, played in 
Mr. Levy’s usual brilliant manner, and the Two ‘Romances, 
expertly set forth by Mr. Czerwonky, and the Kreutzer 
Sonata were that portion of the program on which this re- 
view is based. 
Mrs. Soiuit?’s Series 

Edna Richolson Sollitt announces the artists for her sev- 
enth series, which, this year, will be given at Orchestral 
Hall. Josef Lhevinne, who will be on tour in Europe until 
late December, will make one of his first appearances after 
his return, at the opening concert of the series, January 10. 
The only Chicago appearance this season of Mary , Lewis 
will be at the second concert, January 31 and Ernst von 
Dohnanyi will close it on February 14, with a program in 
which he will have assisting artists, to be announced later. 


Art Orrer KarLeton HACKETT 
SCHOLARSHIP 

The Junior Friends of Art have given a vocal scholar- 
ship with Karleton Hackett at the American Conservatory 
of Music for the present school year. This scholarship, to 
the amount of two hundred dollars, will provide for private 
vocal instruction with Karleton Hackett at the Conserva- 
tory for the remainder of the school year of 1926-27. The 
scholarship will be decided by open competition—the ex- 
amination for which will take place on Thursday afternoon, 
October 28, at four o’clock at the Conservatory. Olga 
Menn, president of the Junior Friends of Art, has consented 
to act as one of the adjudicators. 

All vocal students of Chicago are eligible to enter the 
competition. Contestants may select their own songs and 
will be expected to sing one song in English and one in 
French, Italian and German. They are requested to send 
in their names to the secretary of the American Conserva- 
tory as soon as possible. 

Musicians’ CLusp oF WOMEN 

Of the program given by the Musicians’ Club of Women, 
at Fine Arts Recital Hall, October 18, only the latter half 
could be heard by this writer. Monica Graham Stults, she 
of the beautiful voice and finished art, sang a group of 
Songs from the High Hills by Lily Strickland, in which 
she was heard to fine advantage. Mrs. Stults demonstrated 
once again that she is an artist in the finest sense of the 
word, and earned the full approval of the listeners. Stur- 
kow-Ryder’s Scherzetto received a finished performance in 
the expert hands of Georgia Kober, one of Chicago’s best 
known pianists. The number is dedicated to Miss Kober. 
To close the program there was a two-piano yumber - 
Spanish Rhapsody, by Albeniz—played by Miss Kober and 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder. It proved an admirable perform- 
ance by two finished artists. 

SwepisH CuHorat CLus In BENEFIT 

The Swedish Choral Club, conducted by Edgar Nelson, 
gave a concert, October 19, at Orchestra Hall, for the 
benefit of the Swedish Baptist Home for the Aged. 
CaturyNneé Biy UtTescH APPEARANCES 
appearances of the popular young soprano, 
Cathryne Bly Utesch, included the following: October 7, 
banquet, Morgan Park, M. E. Church; 11, Renaissance 
Club, Edgewater Beach Hotel; 11, evening, banquet of 
Euterpian Chorus; 13, two om _ Oak Forest Infirmary, 
Auspices Roosevelt Chapter, O. E. S.; evening, Ogden Park 
Chapter, O. E. S. ceremonial; is radio show, Coliseum; 
17, eleven o'clock A.M., soloist Drexel Park Presbyterian 
Church, and, evening, directed pageant at Morgan Park 
M. E. Church. 

Janice Scott ror Kimpatt Hatt RECITAL 

Interest centers around the appearance at the noon-day 
recital at Kimball Hall, October 29, of Janice Scott, a 
young and very gifted Kansas City pianist. Miss Scott, 
who is but nineteen, has been asked by the Welte-Mignon to 
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make two reproducing rolls, which in itself is a compliment 
for so young a pianist. 
ArtHur Burton Puri Gets Soto Position 

Hugh Dickerson, pupil of Arthur Burton, has been en- 
gaged by Eric Delamarter, as bass soloist for the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church—one ‘of the coveted church positions 
in Chicago. 

Curcaco Artists’, ASSOCIATION OPENING CONCERT 

The opening concert of the Chicago Artists’ Association, 
on October 19, enlisted the services of the Chicago Artists’ 
Association Male Quartet and a group of local talent. Mrs. 
Jacob Baur and members of the Kongo Company now play- 
ing here were the honored guests. 

Piano SCHOLARSHIP AT GUNN SCHOOL 

The Junior Friends of Art announces a scholarship in the 
piano department of the Gunn School of Music, of which 
the directors are Lee Pattison, Glenn Dillard Gunn, Arthur 
Granquist and Theodore Militzer. The scholarship will 
have the value of one lesson a week for thirty weeks, be- 
ginning November 15. It will be awarded by contest on the 
evening of November 12, at seven-thirty. Students now 
registered with the school may not enter in this contest. 
Application must be made before November 8. 

Dr. J. Lewis Browne AT ORGAN DEDICATION 

Few organ dedications in the Middle West are given 
without the able assistance of Dr. J. Lewis Browne, organ- 
ist, composer and conductor. When the new Austin organ 
in the High School Auditorium at Sheboygan (Wis.), was 
dedicated, September 22, Dr. Browne was called upon to 
make the occasion more auspicious with one of his inimitable 
programs. This included Bossi, Von Fielitz, Bach, Brahms, 
Martin-Kreisler, Bird, and two of his own fine numbers. 

GuNN ScHooLt or Music News Nores 

Glenn Dillard Gunn, president of the school, was the 
honored guest at a reception on October 8, given by the 
Wright School of Music, Kankakee (Ill.). Mr. Gunn 
spoke to the pupils and played a program of Bach num- 
bers. In the evening he met with the parents and friends 
of the school and gave a scholarly talk on the music situa- 
tion in America. He favored them with two Chopin Etudes 
and the Brahms Capriccio. 

Lee Pattison, of the piano daculty, has returned for a 
period of six weeks, and is busy with his large class of 
pupils. 

Haydn Owens, of the vocal faculty, has returned from a 
European trip, where he went to arrange for a concert tour 
next season for the Haydn Choral Society, of which he is 
conductor. 

A new branch of the school has been opened at 6725 
Stoney Island Avenue, Eva Prestch, directoress. 

Dr. Protheroe, of the voice department, began his chil- 
drens’ chorus classes, October 9. A large number of chil 
dren have already availed themselves of this unusual privi- 
lege. 

ABERNETHY Puri WINS PRAISE IN RECITAL 

Nellie Gilmore, artist-pupil of Emerson Abernethy of 
Bush Conservatory, appeared in a recital recently at Frank- 
fort (Ind.). Concerning her performance, the Frankfort 
Morning Times made the following comment; ‘The lilting 
soprano voice of Miss Gilmore was quite pleasing to her 
listeners, who were enthusiastic in their applause. The 
singer possessed a pleasing personality, which admirably 
suited her gentle, sweet tone. Her enunciation was ex 
tremely good and her voice revealed a flexibility which lent 
itself to the different dramatics of her songs.” 

Cuicaco SympHony’s First “Por” Concert 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra opened its “popular” 
series, which comprises. sixteen concerts this season, at 
Orchestra Hall, October 21, before the usual crowded 
house. 

Cotumsia’ ScHoot Notes 

Kathleen Gallagher, graduate of the Public School Music 
Department of the Columbia School, has been appointed 
to a position in the public schools of Moline (Ill.), to take 
the place of Mildred Fager, who was forced to resign on 
account of ill health. 

Jeuel Prosser, contralto, appeared on the first program 
given by the Chicago Artists’ Association at the fine Arts 
Building, October 19. 

Busy Cecite De Horvatn Pupits 

Cecile de Horvath’s pupils are filling many engagements. 
Amy Degerman has recently given a recital before the 
Rogers Park Woman's Club and also before the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association in Rogers Park. Eulalie Kober has 
been selected as the radio pianist of WJZ and played at the 
National Radio Convention at the Hotel Sherman. Betty 
Baldwin recently completed a three weeks’ engagement 
at the Tower Theater in Chicago and is now playing in 
Ohio. In Cleveland she was the recipient of a very flat- 
tering notice by the well known Cleveland critic, Archie 
Bell. Her tour also includes Youngstown, Akron and 
Cincinnati. 

Seconp SyMPHONY CONCERT 

Rachmaninoff’s symphony in E minor formed the back- 
bone of the second program of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra’s Friday-Saturday series, October 22 and 23. Al- 
though familiar music in these surroundings, Rachmani- 
noft’s second symphony always proves a high favorite with 
the patrons. This was no exception to the rule and they 
again voiced their approval loudly, which was in keeping 
with the loudness of the symphony. This hearty demon- 
stration was not alone for the symphony itself, but especially 
as a reward for Conductor Stock and his musicians for the 
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lively, skillful and brilliamt reading they gave it.. The first 
novelty of the season was introduced in the Interlude and 
Waltz Scene from Strauss’ Intermezzo, which did not im- 
press as Strauss at his best. Another Strauss number, the 
love scene from Feuersnot, and Liadow’s Baba Yaga, given 
rousing performances, made up the balance of the program, 


HinsHaAws Propuce LicHt OPERA 


Under the direction of John and Marvin Hinshaw, a 
series of light opera performances are being given jointly 
by radio stations WMAQ and WLS. The first having been 
presented on October 23. Four light operas are to be 
offered—Chimes of Normandy, October 23; Bohemian Girl, 
October 29; The Pirates of Penzance, November 5, and 
the final opera, Mikado, will be broadcast from WLS, No- 
vember 12. The casts will include professional singers. 
A_ select women’s chorus, the radio symphony orchestra 
with Henri Nurnberger, musical director, will make these 
productions some of the finest of their kind to be heard. 

Marion ALICE MCAFEE CREATES SENSATION 

Marion Alice McAfee, soprano, created such a sensation 
at her sixth concert during the week of September 20, at 
Lyon & Healy Hall, that many engagements have resulted 
therefrom. ‘The last day there was a capacity audience and 
over one hundred stood throughout the entire program. 

On November 8, Miss McAfee is scheduled for a joint 
recital with Jacques Gordon, concertmaster of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, at the opening meeting of the Lake- 
view Musical Society. 

Recent reviews laud Miss McAfee for her “gift of tongue, 
which runs the gamut of vocal literature from limpid Italian, 
purling French, unguttural German, glittering Spanish to a 
tonic, lucid, vigorous English.” Another speaks of her 
voice as “A clear, bell-like soprano, of beautiful quality,” 
and continues with praising her as a “fine scholar, and she 


executes the coloratura passages with technical skill. Her 
trills both surprised and charmed her listeners.” — Still 
another wrote: “Her voice is rich, warm and flexible. Her 


personality’ is delightfully refreshing and her enunciation 
is perfection.” 
Stupio Nores rromM Bus CONSERVATORY 

Many bookings for pupils of the voice and opera depart- 
ments at Bush conservatory are reported. Leola Aikman is 
engaged as soloist for the opening meeting of the Illinois 
Federation of Women's Clubs at the La Salle Hotel, Octo- 
ber 25. Miss Aikman is also a member of the studio staff of 
WFKB and broadcasts regularly from that station. She has 
also filled two recent engagements as soloist at Trinity 
Church, Oak Park (Ill.).. Harold Ellsworth, of Orrville, 
Ohio, who studies several seasons at Bush Conservatory, has 
opened a studio at Toledo and is meeting with great suc- 
cess in his work. He is also engaged as director of the 
choir of the Broadway Methodist Church at Toledo. Jessie 
Steck sang at a recital at the Amity Club, Oak Park, Octo- 
ber 13, and Maud MacKenna sang for the Oak Park 
Woman’s Club, October 12. 

Frederica Gerhardt Downing, popular teacher of the 
Bush Conservatory faculty, will sing for the Musician’s 
Club, November 1. On November 17 she will sing on a Mu 
Phi Sorority program at the Illinois Woman’s Athletic 
Club. 

Everett Peck, a promising young baritone of Brownsville 
(Tenn.), who is studying with William Phillips at Bush 
Conservatory, is filling a week’s engagement at the Capitol 
Theater. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Volpe Leaves for Miami 


Arnold Volpe, well-known New York conductor of the 
Volpe Symphony Orchestra, also founder and, for the first 
two seasons, conductor of the Lewisohn Stadium concerts, 
accompanied by Mrs. Volpe and their daughter, Cecilia, left 
New York for Miami, Fla., on October 25, 

Mr. Volpe, whose New York activities as conductor, vio- 
linist and teacher extend over a period of more than twenty- 
five years, has been engaged by the Conservatory of the 
University of Miami, and will at once take up his duties as 
head of the violin and theory departments. He is also to 
organize and conduct the Miami Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. Volpe was at one time a pupil of Prof. Leopold Auer. 
That was at the Imperial Conservatory at Leningrad, when 
that city of changing names was known as St. Petersburg. 
It was in 1898 that*Mr. Volpe came to the United States, 
where he has since figured in important music movements. 
Following are some of the outstanding achievements of 
this popular conductor-violinist. 

In 1902 he was instrumental in establishing the Young 
Men’s Symphony Orchestra of New York and for seven- 
teen years supervised the instruction of its members and 
led them in the concerts they gave. For nine of these 
years he was engaged as well in the affairs of the Volpe 
Symphony Orchestra, which gave an annual series of sub- 
scription concerts. 

The year 1910 found him conducting the Municipal Or- 
chestra Concerts in Central Park, New York, and he car 
ried on these duties for four summers before throngs of 
people. In 1917, Mr. Volpe organized and for the first two 
seasons, conducted the Lewisohn Stadium concerts. 

Opera, too, attracted this musician, and for four years, 
he led the Washington Opera Company at the national 
capital. ; f 

Mr. Volpe’s last appearance in New York, prior to his 
departure for the West, took place at the Lexington Opera 
House. New York, when, at the invitation of the Musical 
Mutual Protective Union, he led for five weeks an orches- 
tra of 260, the largest orchestra ever assembled here. This 
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was. in 1921... Soom. thereafter, Mr. Volpe transferred his 
activities to Kansas City and Chicago. 

Before leaving for Miami, Mr. Volpe conducted two gala 
performances in New York and Philadelphia, given in honor 
of Her Majesty, the Queen of Rumania. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


As Announced 





I SEE THAT— 


Lucretia Goddard made a favorable impression at her Bos- 
ton debut with the San Carlo Opera. 

The inauguration of the Verdure Theater in Nice was a 
success. 

Edna Thomas and Anne Roselle were favorites in Dresden. 

Don Licino Refici’s new Triptich was such a success that 
it will be performed in other Italian cities besides Assisi 
where it had its premiere, 

Umberto Giordano has just finished a new opera, 

Bruno Walter’s daughter has been engaged by Max Rein- 
hardt for leading roles. 

Mary Garden was the star attraction at the first Roose- 
velt Hotel Musicale. 

Despite the rain, John McCormack packed Carnegie Hall as 
usual at his first recital of the season. 
Antony Ankovitch has been added to the Utica Conservatory 
faculty following the resignation of Cecil Davis. 
Stokowski experimented with a darkened hall at the initial 
concert in New York of the present season of Phil 
adelphia Orchestra concerts. 

Jelly D’Aranyi is a new violinist who will be heard. soon 
in the States. 

Chalmers Clifton is giving a series of lectures for the Guil- 
mant Organ School students. 

Giuseppe Danise, Metropolitan baritone, has been made a 
Grand Official of the Order of the Crown of Italy. 
A performance of Orpheus and Euridice, with Van der 
Stucken conducting, will be offered in Cincinnati. 
Willem Van Hoogstraten has received the Degree of Doc- 
tor of Music from Oregon University. 

Frieda Hempel has returned to America with a new supply 
of Paris gowns. 

Ernest Hutcheson will make a tour of Florida in January 
and also other southern states. } 

Josenh Szigeti has arrived in America for appearances in 
concert. 

Phradie Wells will open her season at the Metropolitan in 
the first performance of The Magic Flute. ry 

Murdock, English pianist, will arrive in this country in 
January for his second visit. 

Georges Enesco is returning to this country for the season 
of 1927-28. 

Mme. Helen Stanley is again singing, for the fourth con- 
secutive season, with the Philadelphia Opera Company. 

Fabien Sevitzky announces the formation of the Chamber 
Music Sinfonietta, under the Judson management 

The Tollefsen Trio is on tour in the South this month, 

Adelaide Gescheidt is giving radio hours with selected 
artist-pupils. 

The Verdi Club schédule contains many novel items 

Baroness von Klenner and the National Opera Club an 
nounce a special matinee, at reduced prices, of Rigo 
letto, at the Metropolitan Opera House, November 10, 
with Marion Talley in the cast. : ; 

Charles Courboin, Belgian-American organist, was slightly 
hurt in an automobile accident in Scranton, October 10. 

Adelaide M. Lee, of Detroit, winner of the Estey Organ 
prize for 1926, has returned from a summer of study at 
Fontainebleau. 





Omaha Symphony Tickets in Demand 
According to reports from Omaha, there was a regular 
rush recently when the subscription sale was opened for seats 
for the coming symphony season. A line actually formed at 
six-thirty in the morning. It was estimated that in two days 
six thousand reservations were made. 





Dapmun, Royat—March 6, Detroit, Mich. 

De Reszxge Sincers—Jan. 4, Eric, Pa. 

Ecuors, Weytanv—Nov. 21, Chicago, Ill. 

FarnaM, Lynnwoop—Oct. 28, Milwaukee, Nov. 11, 

FLoNzaLey Quartet—Novy. 1, Wilmington, Del.; 2, Springtield, Mass. ; 
3, Northampton, Mass.; 4, Dobbs Ferry; 7 Philadelphia, Pa.; 
10, Ithaca; 11, Aurora; 12, Warren, Pa.; 15, Buffalo, oe 
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ton, Ky. 
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Swain, Epwin—Dec. 3, Carlisle, Pa.; 9, Syracuse, N. Y 

Sziceti, Joserpu—Nov. 18, Erie, Pa. 

UKRAINIAN CHorus—Oct. 28, Lexington, Ky. 

WELLS, Nov. 14, Reading, Pa 


Nov. 15, Washington, D. C,; 
Pa.; 22, Buffalo, N. Y.; 30 


PHRapie 


La Ferne Ellsworth Busy 


La Ferne Ellsworth will have a busy concert season, Her 
beautiful, rich contralto voice and charming personality are 
appreciated wherever she appears. She is an Oscar Saenger 
artist, having studied with him both in New York and at his 
Summer School in Chicago where she won a scholarship last 
summer. Among Miss Ellsworth’s engagements for October 
were: 12, radio cocert, WRNY; 14, joint concert with 
Malvine Gardner, pianist, at Bedford Avenue Branch, Y. M 
C. A., Brooklyn, N. Y., 15, program at the Congregational 
Home for the Aged, Brooklyn; 18, soloist at Hadassah So- 
ciety luncheon, Hotel Astor, New York; 21, soloist with the 
Metropolitan Male Chorus, Steinway Hall, New York, 
(third concert). 


Alexandre Tchérepnine Plays in New York 

Alexandre Tchérepnine, Russian composer-pianist, gave a 
recital of his own works at Chickering Hall, New York, on 
October 20, and the following evening he was heard in 
Aeolian Hall, when he played his sonata in [major with 
Emanuel Zetlin, violinist. Although only twenty-seven years 
of age. Mr. Tchérepnine has to his credit forty works pub- 
lished by European houses. Included in these are operas 
symphonic compositions, ballets, chamber music compositions 
and instrumental pieces and songs. 
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As Marguerite in Faust 




















As Rachel in La Juive 


Achieves Striking Succ 
During Ravinia 















Madame Butterfly 


“Madame Butterfly, in which Elisabeth Rethberg, 
dramatic soprano, made her debut with eclat and 
with acclaiming success. She has just the vocal 
timbre for the music, lyric as well as dramatic, 
and her knowledge of the stage, her authority of 
interpretation all went to make this role stand 
forth with perfect illusion.”"—News, June 28, 1926. 


“Mme. Rethberg as Cio-Cio-San carried her audience 
by storm. Her interpretation of this trying role 
was distinctly individual, the singer laying special 
stress by the employment of keenly intelligent 
shading upon its many psychological aspects. She 
ranged from the sweetly lyrical to the tensely 
dramatic, thus giving full play both to the beauty 
of her tonal quality and to the power of her 
voice.”—Herald Tribune, June 28, 1926. 


“Another great audience was stirred to enthusiasm 
by the beautiful singing of Mme. Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, who made her Ravinia reappearance in 
‘Madame Butterfly’ Sunday evening and again 
established herself. Her voice is not only full 
and rich in quality but has a firm texture to the 
tone and a steadiness unusual with the big dramatic 
voices.”—Post, June 28, 1926. 


“Rethberg’s voice is an ideal one, delicately placed, 
unerringly used, of fresh, sensuous and appealing 
quality, and having as the final virtue in its exem- 
plary use a most discriminating and able produc- 
tion at the bottom of its range.”—Journal, June 28, 
1926. 


“It was glorious singing. It was art of taste and dis- 
tinction that concerned itself with all the subtle- 
ties of nuance, with every refinement of shading 
and phrasing; that practised a diction earned in 
the more intimate and exacting environment of 
the concert hall and brought to the opera a cere- 
bral appeal that exceeded Puccini’s not too arduous 
demands.”—Examiner, June 28, 1926. 


“It was one of the experiences of the season just to 
listen to her voice, which is full toned and mellow, 
carrying the power of the dramatic singer and the 
velvety quality of the fine artist. That is the kind 
of voice that warms a performance to the point of 
enthusiasm.”—Tribune, June 28, 1926. 


La Boheme 


“Mme. Rethberg gave a notable performance. Her 
beautiful voice was exquisitely pure and fresh 
through its entire range. Her pianissimo was 
fresh and of remarkable clarity and always under 
perfect control. Her upper notes were firm, vi- 
brant and full of rich tona! quality.”—Post, Aug. 
13, 1926. 


“First, Mme. Elisabeth Rethberg, one of the grea 


“The personal beauty and vocal competency of Elisz 


“Her voice is luxurious, deep textured as rich plus] 


“The choice exhibit of the performance was Retl 


“She can make the listener feel the warm, youthf 


“Miss Rethberg, the Leonora of last evening, sar 


“Rethberg was a lovely Leonora, singing with h« 






Faust 





sopranos of the generation, whose voice is velve 
whose art is of finished beauty, lovely, poisec 
aristocratic. Her ‘Marguerite’ must take its plac 
with other notable interpretations, that of Emm 
Eames, for example.”—Examiner, July 2, 1926. 











beth Rethberg gave her audience a notable Mar 
guerite and, in particular her singing of the priso 
music, with which the Ravinia production of th 
opera closes was such as to win for her repeate 
salvos of applause. Her Jewel Song was brillian 
her moment at the spinning wheel delicious] 
spontaneous.”—American, July 2, 1926. 




















exquisitely poised and possessed of that priceles 
gift of creating pictures. When she sings softl: 
her voice caresses the ear; and when she rises t 
lilting cadence, there is an inexpressible swee 
ness in its brilliance that brings a thrill of sati: 
faction.”—Journal of Commerce, July 2, 1926. 










berg’s legato, that purling of smooth and unit 
terrupted tone which is the true test of a fine voc 
method.”—Journal, July 15, 1926. 









impulsiveness of Marguerite, the unspoiled girlis] 
ness, the native gentility of her nature, and st 
can carry each glowing phrase of melody to its in 
tended emotional height without the slightest hi: 
of exaggerated emotionalism.”—Examiner, Ju 
15, 1926. 












Il Trovatore 






her music with opulent tone quality and with 
flexibility of voice which made the mysic of tl 
garden scene brilliantly effective. She has tl 
grand manner and the personality to sing and a 
this role most admirably, and her success was wu! 
mistakably great.”—News, July 17, 1926. 








exquisite legato smoothness and rising to glitte 
ing cascades of melody when the ornamentatior 
of the score demanded—and that, happily, wi: 
many times.”—Journal of Commerce, July 17, 192 
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Aida 


“In what adjectives should one dip the pen that 


aspires to write of that superb ‘Aida’ sung at 
Ravinia Saturday night? To say that for twenty 
minutes without ceasing and without pause a rec- 
ord audience applauded its beautiful Nile Scene, 
that the orchestra repeatedly gave way to the 
shouts of brava! bravo! bravi! bravissimi! that 
greeted the ‘Ritono Vincitor’ of Mme. Rethberg, 
the impassioned beauty of her ‘O Patria Mia.’ ”"— 
American, July 6, 1926. 


“Mme. Rethberg’s vocal endowments are quite extra- 


ordinary. Her voice is powerful yet soothing in 
quality, compelling and velvety at the same time.” 
—tTribune, July 4, 1926. 


“Mme. Rethberg sang beautifully. Not only is her 


voice rich in quality, and of the range and vol- 
ume for the music, but it has a peculiarly firm- 
knit texture. There is no unsteadiness, no emo- 
tional vibrato, but it flows in a smooth stream 
and exactly on the pitch.”—Post, July 6, 1926. 


“Mme. Rethberg discovered many intimate beauties, 


many delightful and subtle nuances and inflections, 
in the ‘Ritorno Vincitor’ and made of the ‘O 
Patria Mia’ one of the most inspired and deeply 
moving examples of exalted art that it has been 
my good fortune to hear.”—Examiner, July 4, 
1926. 


Lohengrin 


“Mme. Rethberg’s Elsa is the finest I have heard 


since Lillian Nordica sang the role, and she is 
one of the few contemporary singers who may 
challenge our memories of that great generation.” 
—Examiner, Aug. 6, 1926. 


“Elisabeth Rethberg’s presence with the company is 


an excellent reason to Wagner’s presence in the 
repertoire. She is ideally fitted to sing Elsa, as 
much in the lovely legato sweetness of her beauti- 
ful voice as in her personal qualifications for the 
role. Tall, stately and subtly flattered by flaxen 
braids, Mme. Rethberg manages to look the part 
and sing it at the same time. That was evident 
from her first entrance when the ‘Dream’ lifted 
itself into thrilling beauty."—Journal of Com- 
merce, Aug. 6, 1926. 


“Mme. Rethberg made a lovely Elsa. She gave it 


an earnestness and sincerity that brought out the 
meaning. Her tone had a clarity expressive of 
the spirit of the music, and even in the most im- 
passioned moments there was the reserve befitting 
a regal maiden. A portrayal in which there was 
the exaltation of spirit and the fervor of inno- 
cence of an Elsa. She has had the routine and also 
has the imagination to give it life most appeal- 
ingly.”—Post, Aug. 6, 1926. 
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Tosca 


“Great Toscas are born not made—born preferably 


under Latin skies. Nevertheless, Madame Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, blond, Nordic and personally and 
vocally beautiful, delivered at Ravinia last night 
a most triumphant interpretation of one of the 
most dramatic roles within the entire compass, not 
merely of opera, but of the literature of the drama, 
as a whole.”—American, July 30, 1926. 


“We have had Toscas of every variety. Toscas who 


act and cannot sing. Toscas who sing and can- 
not move about the stage. But for Mme. Rethberg 
the part is a unit composed of two equal balanced 
parts, one of vocal splendor, one of free, spon- 
taneous, vivid acting.”—Examiner, July 30, 1926. 


La Juive 


“She is a most youthful Rachel to the eye, and it goes 


without saying, an altogether lovely one to listen 
to. Not only does she project the initial thrill of 
the high B flat that closes the first act, but she 
makes of the second act’s aria such a gorgeous 
piece of vocal art that one almost believes it is 
good music. Furthermore, she realized the dra- 
matic possibilities of the part in a manner that 
lifted it far above the usual stereotyped operatic 
interpretation.”—Examiner, July 24, 1926. 


“Mme. Rethberg was singing Rachel for the first 


time and rose to the spirit of the occasion. Her 
tone was lovely in quality, with beautiful shades 
of coloring for the softer passages and power for 
the big phrases. She played the part with ap- 
preciation for the story and with a directness that 
gave it character.”—Post, July 24, 1926. 


“Mme. Rethberg made her debut in the title role last 


night and sang it with exquisite beauty. Her 
crystal-clear soprano is slender as a thread when 
she wants to make it so, although it swells forth 
rich in splendor without losing a whit of its 
quality.”—Journal of Commerce, July 24, 1926. 


Andre Chenier 


“The dewy fluency of her tone revealed a musical 


quality in Giordano’s score largely unsuspected in 
the past. In finesse and amplitude it was one of 
the most enjoyable achievements for which Reth- 
berg has been responsible this summer.”—Journal, 
Aug. 11, 1926. 


“Elisabeth Rethberg reflected glory of her own in the 


role of Maddalena, conceiving the girl as demure 
rather than tempestuous. he sang thrillingly, 
matching her tones with those of the tenor and 
the orchestra with extraordinary dextrous sweet- 
ness.”—Journal of Commerce, Aug. 11, 1926. 


“Elisabeth Rethberg was the heroine, Maddalena, 


merely charming and mischievous at first, but de- 
veloping the motive of a love that carried on into 
absolute self-abnegation, as the play proceeded. 
Her singing was lovely.”"—News, Aug. 11, 1926. 
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Dead-heads are very much alive to their oppor- 
tunities. 





-——-@ 


When a prima donna does not have pictures taken 
of herself, that is news. 


Died peacefully—community singing. The Musi- 
CAL Courier said it would. 


——-@ 
Opera clothes and election ballots will be much in 
evidence hereabouts next week. 


A request program, where the audience selects what 
it likes, is a concerteria, is it not? 

Tuberoses and lilies are the flowers which ought to 
be handed over the footlights occasionally. 
_ Walter Damresch says that radio aids concerts. 
And he might have added, too, that concerts aid 
radio, 


There was an impromptu meeting of the Inter- 
national Pianists’ Union last week when the steam- 
ship France brought over the Pole, Ignaz Friedmann ; 
the Frenchman, Alfred Cortot, and the American, 
Ernest Schelling. 

Some person is exercised because several of the 
concertizing cantors keep on their hats while singing 
in public. Do not Faust, Vasco di Gama, the Duke 
of Mantua, Escamillo, Wotan, Lohengrin, and many 
of their operatic brethren also keep on their hats while 
singing in public? 

The New York Times asked recently: “Is 
America’s Age of Art Dawning?” Decidedly, we 
should say, in view of the national pother about Val- 
entino, Babe Ruth, the Channel Swims, Mr. and Mrs. 
Irving Berlin, President Coolidge’s fish, and the Tun- 
ney-Dempsey Symphony. 

Headline in the Herald Tribune of October 24: 
“Fashionables Preparing for Opera Opening.” Can- 
not one just see the modish folk devouring all the 
literature on the history of the lyric stage; the prin- 
ciples, science, and art of singing; the lives of opera 
composers ; the development of folk opera, romantic 
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opera, coloratura opera, music drama ; the art theories 
and aesthetics of Rameau, Gluck, Lulli, Mozart, 
Weber, Verdi, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Gounod, Berlioz, 
Wagner, Puccini, and Debussy ? 
oe 
There is talk that cabling overseas is to be made 
more expensive. If it comes to pass, expect a strike 
of our grand opera stars to have their salaries raised, 
or they never will be able to stand the increased tolls 
next summer for informing curious America of their 
strange adventures during vacation time in Europe. 
a ko can 
The American Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers has just put out a pamphlet on Perform- 
ing Rights in Copyrighted Music, printed especially 
for the information of professional musicians. It is 
full of exact information on this subject of so much 
interest to all composers. The, MusicaL Courier 
will shortly publish an article on this subject with a 
resumé of the information in the pamphlet. 
a 
Although it happened a year ago or so, news of 
the marriage of the veteran violinist, Eugene Ysaye, 
does not seem to have become generally known in 
America, where it is of particular interest as the new 
Mme. Ysaye is an American girl. Her maiden name 
was Dinsens. She came from Cincinnati and has 
studied with the great master for several years. 
Mme Ysaye is approximately half a century younger 
than her recently acquired husband. 


— —@4--—- — 


It would interest us to hear that orchestra at Mos- 
cow which has won fame for itself by playing with- 
out a conductor for the last several years. ‘That it 
is possible for an orchestra of expert professional 
musicians to do so is, after all, nothing extraordinary ; 
but that any body of them will undertake to incur all 
the extra work entailed by the absence of a conductor 

and to what possible purpose ?—is something that 
can be understood only by the Russian soul. 

——— 

We Americans are often accused of lacking appre- 
ciation for the finest in art. We are called jazz lovers 
and it is rather more than implied that that sort of 
music is about up to our standard. The best refuta- 
tion of this statement in recent years is the tremen- 
dous success of the English Singers. Here last sea- 
son on a trip of only a few weeks, giving a limited 
number of concerts, they won such a reputation that 
—we know this for a fact—the demands for their 
appearances in this country were much greater in 
number than they were able to accept in the time 
allotted to America this year. They sang last Sunday 
for the first time this season and demonstrated once 
more what an exqusite art theirs is. We have 
nothing just like it in this country. 

ee 

The news columns tell that the late Dr. A. S. Vogt, 
conductor of the Mendelssohn Choir, of Toronto, 
left an estate of nearly $200,000, It is idle to sup- 
pose that he made such a sum of money out of choral 
conducting, but if he amassed it in commercial en- 
terprises, real estate, or speculation, at least the cir- 
cumstance proves that a musician is not necessarily, 
as popular tradition has it, helpless in the practical 
financial matters of this world. In fact, that fallacy 
has been fairly well refuted. Our age of materialism 
is not without its effect on musicians. Throughout 
all time, some professional followers of the tonal art, 
have been able to earn large sums of money, but sel- 
dom have they shown the ability to keep it through 
saving or wise investment. ‘Today we have many 
wealthy music-makers; some of them, indeed, are 
millionaires. Music and poverty, as in olden periods, 
no longer can be regarded as synonyms. 

a one 

The Rochester Opera Company is planning some- 
thing unusually worthwhile for its opening perform- 
ance of the season at the Eastman Theater, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., on November 1—nothing less than the first 
performance ever given in America, as far as the 
records show, of Mozart’s opera, The Seraglio, as it 
is to be called, though the usual title in English is 
The Elopement from the Seraglio or the Abduction 
from the Seraglio. It was performed for the first 
time at the National Theater in Vienna in 1782 at 
the command of Joseph II of Austria and contains 
some of Mozart’s most charming and witty music. 
It has survived in Europe, especially in the repertory 
of the Munich Opera where it has many times been a 
feature of the annual Mozart festival, but for some 
reason it appears never to have been given in this 
country. The story is a delightful comedy and there 
are fine roles of Costanza, the coloratura soprano, 
and Osmin, the comic-bass. The Rochester produc- 
tion will be put on by Vladimir Rosing, and Eugene 
Goossens will conduct. 
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HOW ABOUT THE ARTIST? 


Powel Crosley, Jr., manufacturer of the Cros- 
ley Pup and other efficient radio receiving sets, 
sends out a very optimistic press sheet about our 
growing musical advantages. 

“How many music students are there who 
have skimped and saved and almost starved 
themselves to get together the money to hear the 
great musical artists perform?” This is the 
question Mr. Crosley asks, and he goes on to say 
that, thanks to the radio, that is no longer neces- 
sary. All the students have to do now is to 
skimp and save and starve themselves so as to 
buy a radio receiving set, after which they get 
all they want of the great artists free. 

Quite so. But how about the great artists? 
And what will soon be the good of being a music 
student if this sort of thing goes onP ‘Lhe great 
artist may get a very good fee for singing or 
playing to ten million people via radio, but how 
would that fee compare with what he would re- 
ceive for singing or playing to those ten million 
people across the footlignts? ‘lLhat would mean 
tour or five thousand concerts instead of just 
one—four or five thousand fees instead of just 
one—four or five thousand a thousand dollars 
instead of just one thousand. If the artist got 
only fifty cents from each of those ten million 
people he would get five million dollars. 

Fortunately, Mr. Crosley is wrong. Students 
of music, and lovers of music, will still continue 
to go to the concert hail to hear the great artists. 
Why? Well, we do not pretend to know why, 
but there is certainly an appeal in the public 
performance that is not to be tound in radio re- 
ception. ‘Lihat appeal will last even when radio 
reception becomes absolutely perfect. It will 
last even when we have a combination of mov- 
ing picture and musicai performance which is as 
pertect as ever such a thing can be. 

Why? Weill, we do not know why. We do 
not know why we would rather go out in storm 
and rain, in cold or heat, to visit a friend rather 
than talk to him over the telephone. We do not 
know why we would rather see the great 
preacher or orator in action and hear his voice 
at the same time, than merely hear his voice, 
even when the reproduction 1s pertect. 

Radio looked like a terrible menace to music 
—when it first started. [Now that the world 1s 
getting over the tirst shock of radio’s glamour 
music is “coming back.” Miusic is not only com- 
ing back, but has taken the same step forward 
that it took after the “menace” of the phonograph 
and of the player-piano. People have learned 
to like music wno never liked it before. People 
are going to concerts today who never went be- 
fore radio or the phonograph or the player-piano 
were invented and brought the charm of it to 
tneir homes, 


These mechanical inventions enlarge audi- 
ences, but they have not sufficient charm to keep 
people at home, to keep people away from con- 
cert halls and theaters. Wonderful as they are, 
and so astonishingly near to perfection, there is 
something yet more wonderful in the magnetism 
of the artist himself. ‘There is a delight in mere 
association, mere physical presence, that no sub- 
stitute can compete with. What is itP Will it 
lastP Will it always be soP 

Who can tellP We live in the present. The 
future -will take care of itself. Adjustments 
will follow every improvement in mechanical 
offerings, and the great artist will, no doubt, al- 
ways be safe. Radio, the phonograph, the player- 
piano, the moving picture, and all other great 
mechanical innovations, will also be safe. The 
world does not let any such benefits escape it. 


Advertising such as Crosley puts out will also 
continue. It, too, is useful. It awakens in peo- 
ple a want for things, and the possession of these 
things enlarges their horizon, and so we grow 
and grow and get better and better all the time. 
But one thing does not kill another. No substi- 
tute ever destroys an actuality. There is a vast 
difference between a substitute and an improve- 
ment. Artists and artist concerts will improve 
and keep on improving, and no substitute will 
do away with them. 





Tetrazzini was married the other day. It was a 
love match, and the grez inge 
ae a ae e ay at coloratura singer remarked: 
] y real lyrical life begins. Hereafter I sha’ 
have something to trill about.” 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


We have been re-reading some of the writings of 
the late Henry T. Finck. Only fourteen years ago he 
penned a paragraph which must make music lovers 
smile today : 

According to the London Telegraph, Brahms is still so 
greatly misunderstood in England that “a good perform- 
ance of a symphony or a sonata is an event.” Who would 
have thought it? It would be very interesting to know 
just how many English concert-goers really and truly love 
Brahms. Would a thousand be too bold a guess? 

Outside of Germany, there is no country which 
now values Brahms more than England. 

America, too, is in the list of Brahms worshippers. 
In fact, his music no longer is looked upon with mis- 
understanding in any land of culture. 

Brahms has won his position and will hold it, be- 
cause his music is based on the highest esthetic prin- 
ciples ; because he lived and thought in an atmosphere 
of musical culture; because he rid his soul of much 
of the dross of human existence and sent it soaring 
to noble and exalted aspirations ; and because he be- 
lieved firmly in that artistic structure of music which 
used Bach as a foundation and Beethoven as the roof. 
Brahms ribbed it around with substantial walls that 
no amount of criticism or ridicule could shake. 

RR eR 

Of the Brahms songs, Finck wrote: “The songs of 
Wolf resemble those of Brahms more than those of 
any other master, being for the most part equally dry, 
abstruse, and uninspired.” Those Wolf songs which 
resemble Brahms’ are the former’s best. It is the 
ambition of every really serious modern song writer 
to be able to equal those inspired creations of Brahms, 
“Wie bist du meine Koénigin,” “Wie Melodien zieht 
es,” “Minnelied,” “Feldeinsamkeit,” ‘“‘Waldeseinsam- 
keit,” “Liebestreu,” “Heimkehr,’ “Standchen,” 
“Sehnsucht,” “In der Ferne,” “Der Kuss,” “An eine 
Aeolshar fe,” “Der Schmied,” “Vier Ernste Gesange,” 
“Fragen,” “Die Mainacht,’ “Sapphische Ode,” “In 
der fremde,” “Von Ewiger Liebe,” “Immer leiser 
wird mein Schlummer.” 

eRe 
3rahms, like Liszt, no doubt said to himself: “I 
can wait.” Most of the modernists are saying the 
same thing. To some of them the world feels like 
replying: “You can? Well, here’s a napkin and a 
menu. Go ahead and wait.” 
eRe 

Violinists and managers who speculate in the stock 
market are to be pitied, and this includes concert and 
opera singers and conductors also. To say nothing 
of pianists, composers, cellists, choir leaders, teachers, 
and manipulators of the bass tuba. 
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“Sylvanite” writes to us in reminiscent and melan- 
choly vein, asking whether we remember the lady 
teachers, with music-roll, “who used to confess hon- 
estly to being incompetent, but had to give lessons to 
arn their living. Don’t you bewail the passing of 
the gentle creature, with her humble, hunted man- 
ner, her poor, galoshed feet stamping through the 
snows of winter, her thin, red nose pinched with cold, 
and her bony hands struggling to hold both music- 
roll and umbrella against the howling blasts?” We 
never had much sympathy for the lady, for we always 
thought of the damage she might do to truly talented 
children. No thin nosed, bony handed lady without 
musical ability, had to teach piano. Other, and more 
profitable professions were open to her, for instance, 
demonstrating a fireless cooker, or doing fancy laun- 
dering. It always was much higher art to flute a frill 
finely than to botch a Boccherini minuet badly. We 
fear that the sympathy of “Sylvanite” is misplaced. 

eRe 

Apropos, an unobserving English observer of 
Americans, said to us not long ago: “I never see 
really happy, smiling faces in your country. Even 
the children seem set and sad.” We could not help 
replying: “Did you ever see a boy’s face when his 
mother told him: ‘Tommy, you needn’t take your 
music lesson today. Your teacher died this morn- 
ing.” 

eRe 
At a Forty-second street drug and soda shop, the 
fountain bore this legend recently : 
SPECIAL. 
Mary Garden Sundae, 15c. 
A novel creation of vanilla ice cream, 
peaches, and other delicate ingredients. 
| a ad 

Oh, modernistic composer, quo vadis ? 

eRe 

Frank Van der Stucken, the composer and con- 
ductor, was a singing teacher a great many years ago, 
and a good one to boot. On one occasion he was 


sliced 


leading an orchestra in accompaniment to a well 
known soprano. Suddenly he stopped and glaring at 
the soloist said: “You made a simple turn on that 
note, but the composer desires a trill. Let us begins 
again.” The selection was started over, but as be- 
fore, the soloist avoided the trill indicated and sub- 
stituted the easier ornamentation. Van der Stucken 
was furious. He pointed his baton at the offender. 
“Why don’t you trill?” he shouted. “I can’t,” was 
the helpless reply. “You can’t? You must. Damn 
you, trill.” One look at the enraged face of the 
conductor was sufficient; the lady trilled. She con- 
fessed later that she never had done it before and 
always imagined her throat to be unadapted for that 
style of singing. However, the Van der Stucken 
method is not to be generally recommended for vocal 
teachers—or for pupils. 
ners 

Several weeks ago we took occasion to publish 
something about method mongers in music, meaning 
of course, not those instructors who teach in the 
fundamentally correct manner, but those miscreants 
who seek to hide their own incompetency under the 
cloak of some famous pedagogue’s “method,” of 
which they claim to have the sole secret. Possibly 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi, of Paris, herself the 
daughter of one of the world’s greatest singing teach- 
ers, misunderstood what we wrote, because we have 
received the following communication from her: 

September 28, 1926, 
202 rue de Courcelles, Paris. 
Dear Sir: 

In your generally so clever and amusing Variations, in 
the September 16 issue of the MusicaL Courter, I see an 
amazing notice which seems to do away with any faith in 
any method be it instrumental, or voice. 

My name is mentioned with that of my mother, and | 
must say that although I quite remember to have visited 
your office wtih my husband, when Mr. Mare Blumenberg 
was alive and a great admirer of my work, I cannot re- 
member to have said what is quoted, and must have been 
quoted by mistake, leaving a sense to my words which | 
could not possibly have given to the sentence. | represent 
a method, an absolute method, after my conviction and 
seventy-five years of Garcia’s, sixty-five of my mother’s 
and thirty years of my teaching. It is the one unerring 
method, if taught by someone who really learnt it, and has 
all the gifts required to be a singing master. 

There now is such a desperate struggle in the world and 
such a phenomenal movement around the human voice and 
its work, that it seems really under my dignity to add a line 
to the wild turmoil of vocal confessions and preachings. 
Thank heaven, there is a method to cure the ill and ill- 
treated and save them, and also to protect and preserve the 
healthy, unspoiled voices. 

Some day, it will be possible, to judge absolutely, and find 
the truth. When I shall have been locked up in a secluded 
place, with twelve other renowned singing masters locked 
up in twelve other places, and every one be given in hand 
for two years, six broken and six healthy voices, to be 
taught far from everywhere and everybody, and chosen by 
a jury in public, records taken at entrance on gramaphones, 
and three great throat specialists having inspected throats 
and noses and put down their diagnosis, that day I shall 
be able to prove what I am saying about the Marchesi 
method. 

Yours sincerely, 
BLANCHE MARCHESI. 

P. S.—The three teachers you mention, Mathilde Mar- 
chesi, Lamperti (his wife was my mother’s pupil, and placed 
the voices for her husband) and Stockhausen (who was a 
fellow pupil of my father, at Garcia’s) all studied with 
Garcia. 
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The calamity croakers who have been doing their 
usual hoarse pre-winter predicting that the concert 
season has gone to the demnition bow wows, will be 
considerably flustered when they read the financial 
figures of Galli-Curci’s current concert tour, which 
began in Buffalo, October 8. On October 14, at 
Regina, Can., the receipts were $7,500; October 
i6, at Calgary, $9,832; and on October 16, at Win- 
nipeg—but let the telegram speak for itself, which 
Evans & Salter, the prima donna’s proud impresarios, 
received from the manager of the Winnipeg concert : 
“All attendance records broken here tonight by audi- 
ence of 7,000 with box-office receipts of $11,047.50. 
Previous largest audience here numbered little over 
2,600, so crowd tonight nearly three times as large. 
In superb voice and sang 11 encores including 3 at 
end of program. Regards.” The moral of the mat- 
ter seems simple: Give audiences what they desire. 
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It is estimated that two per cent of the old timers who 
rave about the beauties of the waltz know how to dance it. 
—Charleston, S. C., Journal. 

nme 

In the Telegram: “The two things that cause the 
most unhappiness are envy and static.” 

nme 

Last week our pen slipped in this column, and we 
quoted Charles Steinway when we meant Frederick 
Steinway. Charles is dead. The person who cor- 
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rected us said: “The mistake is not important. It 

doesn’t matter how much the heads of the firm 

change; it is only their piano that never cltinges.” 
zeRe, 

Another thing that the Panama Canal has done is 
to make the distance of traveling shorter between 
Buenos Aires and the Metropolitan Opera House. 
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“What is an Ideal?” asks the Review of Reviews. 
Well, what is? 
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In Lawrence Gilman’s perspicacious program notes 
for the Philadelphia Orchestra concerts : “ ‘I miss the 
melodic flight,’ wrote Clara Schumann amazingly in 
her diary after Brahms had played to her on the 
piano, in 1876, portions of his First Symphony, in- 
cluding the Finale. Perhaps Brahms, competent and 
experienced pianist though he was, played his music 
like a composer—that is to say, inadequately; but it 
is hardly likely that he failed to bring out the ‘melodic 
flight’ that wings that marvelous Finale into the wind 
and sun of its C major altitudes.” It reminds us 
of the story which Rubin Goldmark, the American 
composer, tells about himself, when he was studying 
the piano with the late Raphael Joseffy, at the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music (New York) then 
under the direction of Dvorak. At one of the les- 
sons Goldmark seemed not to be performing at his 
best. Joseffy listened for a few moments, and then 
asked drily: “Are you playing this morning like a 
pianist, or like a composer ?” 
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If the lions and the lambs do not lie down together, 
at least the critical tigers of Portland, Ore., sit down 
to lunch together. Not long ago the music scribes 
of that city gathered about the festive nconday table, 
and thereby set an example in conviviality and co 
operation to their colleagues in other cities. “It was 
the only perfect ensemble heard here so far this 
season,” reports John R. Oatman, of the Portland 
Journal and the Musicar Courter. Other chroniclers 
present were David L. Piper, music editor of the Ore- 
gonian; J. L. Wallin, music editor and make-up- 
editor of the Journal; Susie Aubrey Smith, of the 
Telegram; Emil Enna, of the News; Mrs. Warren 
kX. Thomas, of the Spectator ; Mamie Helen Flynn, of 
the Musical Leader; Jocelyn Foulkes, of Musical 
America. 
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At Carnegie Hall, the doors leading directly to 
the auditorium when the Philharmonic Orchestra 
gave its recent concert there, bore signs reading: 
“Positively Forbidden to Enter While Music Is Being 
Played.” How about some of the modernistic works ? 
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Leader Stokowski, always on the alert for innova- 
tions in the concert room, raised a lot of discussion 
in these parts last week, when, to bring out the “mys- 
tery, beauty, and eloquence of the music” (as he 
stated in a printed program slip) he darkened Car 
negie Hall for his Philadelphia Orchestra ministra- 
tions, made his musicians read their parts by the aid 
of small desk-lamps but—had an immediately over 
hanging light so arranged that it threw its beams 
directly downward upon his head and brought into 
startling and dazzling prominence his mass of gold 
colored hair. It was arresting; it was novel; it was 
picturesque. But was it art? At any rate, it did no 
harm to the searching and poignant interpretations, 
and left the magnificent playing of the orchestra un 
affected. Stokowski, it seems to us, does not need the 
are-lamp’s artful aid. 
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“The Quest of the Golden Curl,” is how Pitts San 
born, the Cerberus of music in the Telegram, heads 
his say on Stokowski and his illuminated hair. The 
writing itself is a delightful piece of delicate irony, 
a style of which Sanborn is pastmaster. 
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The same Telegram (October 20) has an article 
entitled “All Eyes on Howard Jones.” No; not 
Evelyn Howard-Jones, the pianist, but Howard 
Jones, the coach of the Southern California football 
eleven. 
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The season promises every kind of piano sport, and 
all the lesser listening pianists should bag a lot of 
experience climaxed with the customary conviction on 
their parts that they could play just as well as those 
confounded great ones if only the great ones didn’t 
play so well. 
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“A la polacca” long has been a familiar musical 
expression, Of course in Chicago they call it, “a la 
Polacco.” 
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A Western exchange says: “Charles B. Simpson 
has been an editor for sixty-three years.” Not of a 
music paper, we'll warrant. LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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A CRITICAL PICADOR 


(once a passable piano accompanist, rarely a good 
music critic. Why this is so, it is hard to say. Per- 
haps the lowly position from which the accompanist 

iews musical life, engenders a certain degree of 
mental myopia, envy, and bitterness. Often the ac- 
companist is a better musician than the singer, cellist, 
or violinist he accompanies, and nevertheless is forced 
to see all the applause, fame, and ducats go to the 
And more than that, he frequently is the 
oloist’s whims, and usually gets the 
blame that artist when things go wrong in 
the actual performance on the stage. 

When such an accompanist becomes a music critic 
daily paper, it is not to be wondered at that 
the brief authority of his new post, goes to his head a 
bit at first. Himself released from the ranks of 
the oppre ed, he appears not to be able to resist the 
His perspectives are 


oloist 


ctim of the 


rom 


ona 


inclination to oppress others 
warped ; the envenomed accumulation of years of sub- 
serviency shows itself in what he writes; his verdicts 
hear irrefutable evidence to the fact that he finds it 
difficult to be impersonal, that he cannot escape the 
feeling of desiring to dominate instead of being 
dominated ; and the swelling pride of finally gaining 
an audience to whom he may address himself in his 
own right and standing 

than human 1f 
accompanist evel 


the case were 


Was more 


It would be more 


otherwise, and no mere 
than human 
Recently, 


turned critic, and 


which, in the 


such 


ln en 


an accompatist 
then has writing reviews 
vernacular of the moment, are generally regarded as 
They certainly are impertinent, patroniz 
ing, and needlessly personal and offending. 

Also, the kevboard and quill, 
occasion ill-natured remarks 
music journals. In 
he calls them trade 
use of the terms is no insult to such 
publications ; all it serves to do, is to reveal the critic’s 
bias and stupidity. If there had been no such “trade 
papers”, there would not be the busy current musical 
life which those journals helped vitally to build up in 
this country. Ergo, if we had no busy concert sea 
son in New York, the daily papers would devote no 
and possibly there would 


Siice 
“snooty.” 
gentleman of the 


to print 
monthly 


took recently 
about the 


his 


papers 


weckly and 


endeavor to be offensive 


Lhe 


appreciable space to music, 
be no paid critics, 

Another inane complaint of the accompanist-critic 
in question, is that the pictures on the front pages 
of the music journals, “can be bought by anyone who 
can pay.” 

And pray, why not ? 
and they are not literature or reviews. 
pure, plain (and profitable) advertising 


Such pictures are not news, 
They are 
No paper 
in the world gives advertising for nothing. It should 
be said, furthermore, that not even the New York 
World gives advertising for nothing. 

Nothing reprehensible attaches to a music journal 
which accepts money for a front page advertising 
picture. The reprehensible thing would be for such 
a journal to accept money from the artist for the 
service, and then for both of them to pretend that 
it has been extended as a compliment. 

The real cause of envy on the part of some of the 
metropolitan music critics toward the musical jour- 
nals, lies in the fact that such publications circulate 
all over the country, while the New York daily papers 
are read only in this city 

The Musicat Courter is rather proud of the fact 
that it is a musical trade paper. It has been pub- 
lished for very nearly half a century, and is the oldest 
music paper in the world. It never has missed an 
issue since 1880, when it was started. All other 
music papers in existence at that time, have ceased 
to live. Others have died meanwhile; a few have 
functioned intermittently, appearing and disappear- 
ing, with pleasant episodes of bankruptcy between 
the periods of public activity. 

This “trade paper”, the Musica Courter, advo- 
cated and encouraged the American composer when 
the dailies were neglecting him and their critics were 
attacking him; this Musica Courier trade paper 


was the first American journal to recognize the 
greatness of Wagner, Strauss, Tschaikowsky, 
Debussy, and other masters, and to espouse their 


cause when the critics of the daily papers were 
ridiculing and reviling them and their works. 

This Mustcat Courter was in the forefront of the 
successful campaign to raise the pay of musical 
artists, and music teachers. This Musrcat Courter 
sponsored, and made propaganda for Edward Mac- 
Dowell from the moment he returned to our country 
from his studies in Europe. 

This Musica Courrier opened its columns to 
articles by Bernard Shaw, Philip Hale, Saint-Saens, 
Prime-Steyvenson, Liszt, Straus, and other celebrated 
musicians. 

This Musica Courter gave his first opportunity 
to, and had on its office staff for over fifteen years, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


James G. Huneker, and printed in its pages all the 
material from his pen which later made the contents 
of his famous books. 

This Musica Courier at one time employed on 
its editorial pages simultaneously, Henry E. Krehbiel, 
William J. Henderson, and Henry T. Finck. 

Altogether, it is a record on which the Musica 
* CouRIER is willing to stand, and which evidently 
satishes the musicians of America and Europe, to 
judge by the generous and ever increasing patron- 
age which they continue to extend to our paper. 

_ —e a 
CRITICAL BYWAYS 

Lawrence Gilman, of the Herald Tribune, sails into 
those critics who dwell on a composer’s “lack of spon- 
taneity.” Mr. Gilman calls such a critical charge 
“irrelevant and offensive.” He points out rightly, that 
the critic has no way of knowing whether the com- 
poser writes without spontaneity, and asks: “Is it 
any of the critic’s affair, anyway?” Beethoven wrote 
with agonized labor, Mr, Gilman reminds the world. 

He continues with warmth: 

The point seems to us to be that the critic’s business is 
to say what the music is like as it enters his ears or 
meets his eye on the printed page. It seems to us imperti- 
nent and intrusive for him to attempt to go behind the re- 
turns. It is none of his business to inquire sternly whether 
the composer labored in agony over the parturition of his 
music, or tossed it off as easily as the skylark circling in 
the blue; or whether he wrote his song or his symphony 
to pay a debt, win a prize, confound a rival, or melt the 
heart of his mistress, The achieved result is the only 
legitimate object of the critic’s study. 

The composer, reading about his lack of spon- 
taneity, might well, according to Mr. Gilman, say 
to the critic: 

“Very well, I own that my music is ‘calculated,’ is ‘de- 
duced.’ I shall not pretend to have written it ‘spontaneous- 
ly.’ Now, that being agreed upon, what then? Do you find 
that my music is banal or distinguished; tiresome or en- 
grossing; imitative or individual? Has it poimt and pith 
and power, or is it flabby and amorphous? Is it craftsman- 
like or is it inept? Has it brains and bowels, or is it stupid 
and weak and flaccid? That, if you will permit me to 
say so, is the point.” 

There is no dissension possible from Mr, Gilman’s 
view. He has, as usual, put his finger on the right 


spot. 
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And now let him write something about the critics 
who worry about the fees the artists receive, and the 
methods they employ to secure press publicity. What 
on earth has that to do with the way they play or 
sing; and why should the critic concern himself with 
anything that does not take place on- the concert 
platform or the operatic stage’ 

eek a 
JUILLIARD 

It seems that even distant cities are becoming in- 
terested in the failure of the Juilliard Foundation to 
accomplish anything tangible notwithstanding the re- 
sources at its command, We were astonished to find 
a long editorial on it in the Pueblo (Colorado) Star- 
Journal, in which FE. MacDonald Millar, the musical 
editor, said, among other things: “The granting of 
$1,000 to a student as a maintenance expenses is 
ridiculous. Do the trustees imagine such a sum will 
pay for the upkeep of any student in such an expen- 
sive place?” Mr. Millar is confused. The Founda- 
tion provides no maintenance at all for ‘the students. 
The $1,000 represents merely the book value of the 
tuition given them free. Mr. Millar goes on to say: 
“Their (the trustees’) minds seem to be centralized 
on holding on to the last nickel, and thus compelling 
students to ‘pick up’ and travel across the country 
into surroundings which are most probably very un- 
congenital. We are afraid it is the old story of a 
donor’s wishes being deliberately flouted by men who 
have no knowledge of the requirements of art.” The 
secret seems to be getting out. 
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EVIDENTLY INSPIRED 

Last Sunday’s New York Times says that Arthur 
Honegger, the Paris composer, is writing a symphony 
inspired by an American football match. This week 
the New York concert programs scheduled a chamber 
music composition by Honegger, called Easter in 
New York. Can it be that the gifted gentleman is 
making musical propaganda for his early and perma- 
nent residence in our metropolitan midst? It is to be 
hoped so; his presence in New York would be wel- 
come because of his talent and influence. And also, 
after a few seasons, we proudly could call him an 
American composer. 








TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 











To judge by the present vogue enjoyed by plays 
about music and musicians, one would think that “the 
greatest of the arts” were actually the most popular 
thing in Europe, and musicians the best beloved of 
men. The wave started with Sacha Guitry’s Mozart, 
which had a sensational success—un succes fou—not 
only in Paris but also in London. Now we have the 
dramatized version of Margaret Kennedy’s novel, 
The Constant Nymph, which is simply the play one 
must see in London to be in the swim of things, and 
which is certainly not going to be spared to New 
York. And in Paris we have the latest effusion of 
M. Eugéne Brieux, de Académie Francaise, which 
is supposed: to show the Parisian bourgeois what a 
musician’s character is really like. 
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Let us hasten to remark that in none of the three 
cases, however, is the success of the piece due to the 
music, though in the case of Mozart it is certain that 
it would not have made the furore it did if the music 
had been Mozart and the play about M. Reynaldo 
Hahn (which means nothing as to the merit of either 
but a great deal.as to the taste of the public of today). 
In The Constant Nymph, it is true, Eugene Goossens 
has contributed some very clever music, and Noel 
Coward, actor-playwright-musician, performs some 
of it with great élan, but the thing that “gets” the 
audience is the confidential insight into the musical 
méname—or maneége, for the author himself calls it 
Sanger’s Circus, Sanger being the composer, the great 
and unmoral—or super-moral—musician who “sets 
the tone” of the piece, as it were.. It—or rather the 
novel from which it was taken—is, by the way, one 
of the best pieces of character study that have been 
made in this much-abused field, and every musician 
should be grateful to the author that there are no 
“soft minor keys” or “symphonies for the violin” in 
it. Miss Kennedy evidently knows the musical metier. 
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As for M. Brieux’s comedy, which is called La 
Famille Lavolette—what a fall was there! If that 
is what the modern French comedy has come to— 
and Brieux is one of its most popular exponents— 
then take me to the Canary Islands, or the Antipodes. 
Lavolette is one of these “lovable” characters who 
talk about music when they mean love, and vice 
versa, and to whom every rehearsal with a singer is 
the beginning of a love affair. He leaves (happily 


before the curtain goes up) for a ten weeks’ concert 
tour with one of his female interpreters and stays 
away seven years; comes back, is forgiven by his 
wife, only to repeat the performance within a month. 
His vows are as insincere as his music—presumably 
—is genuine, and his morals generally are such that 
the whole family, naturally, goes wrong. Until a 
good bourgeoise, a manufacturer from Lyons, enters 
as father-in-law, forgives everybody and everything, 
and assumes mastery of the situation. 
kk 


Anything less convincing could not be imagined, 
but the tragedy is that the audience, apparently, was 
convinced. The only tithe we were able to laugh, by 
the way, is when everybody was dead serious—when 
it was mentioned that the composer, returning from 
his triumphal tour, was awaited at the station by an 
American impresario who offered him, on the spot, a 
tour of the U. S. A. We did laugh at that; though 
the joke seemed familiar. 

ee 


No, the great play about a musician has not been 
written as yet. The trouble is that all the really great 
writers know nothing about music; and those who 
really know music don’t know how to write. There 
may be exceptions, of course. The trouble is we 
have no time to write plays. 

oe 
3y the way, what about Shaw? He used to bea 
music critic before he found out he could write. 
Why not profit by one’s past, however dark ? 
a. * 
Here’s a true one 


They say tenors are conceited. 
about a baritone. 

Said baritone asked one of his fellow artists, a 
soprano with whom he frequently appeared, for her 
signed photo “for his collection.” She sent it to 
him, duly dedicated : 

ce ar 


from his admirer, 


In return the soprano asked for the baritone’s por- 
trait. He sent it to her, duly inscribed: 
To his admirer X 
from 


a 

about Gaby Deslys, of 
glorious memory, in Paris. She heard of the death of 
her rival, Blanche Dufréne. “Terrible!” she ex- 
claimed. “I’d never go to such lengths to make 
people talk about me.” C.S. 


This is what they tell 
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ductor, has written the score. 





QUEEN MARIE WRITES BALLET SCENARIO 


Queen Marie of Roumania has written the scenario of a ballet. 
Metropolitan Opera, returned from his annual visit to Europe a short time ago, bringing the manu- 
script and the American rights. The ballet, which deals with the love of a princess for a poor gypsy 
musician, has not been given a title as yet. Oskar Nedbal, well known Czech composer and con- 
The Queen received Mr. Batik in private audience last Sunday and 
discussed with him the prospects for an American production of the work, 


Ottakar Batik, ballet master of the 











BRAHMS AND LAUNDRY 

As we have at various times confessed in these 
columns, however much we admire the Brahms’ 
Lieder and much of his chamber music, we have 
never been an enthusiast for the symphonies. Now 
we have arrived at the conclusion that this is due to 
the fact that there are so few conductors who inter- 
pret them illuminatingly. Such a performance as 
Toscanini gave of the Third Symphony when he 
was here several years ago with his own orchestra, 
or such a performance as Stokowski gave of the First 
last Tuesday evening, is the only sort of thing that 
converts us. Our hardened and blasé old musical 
heart got a genuine thrill on both those occasions. 
Last week we wondered what percentage of that great 
audience which goes to hear the Philadelphia concerts 
because it is the thing to do and because it is so hard 
to get tickets, really understood that it had been 
listening to what is unquestionably as fine an orches- 
tra as has ever been assembled, giving a superb per- 
formance of the symphony. There were three re- 
calls, not especially hearty ones, where, after things 
like Scheherazade or a Tschaikowsky symphony, that 
same audience will tire its hand out, calling Mr. Sto- 
kowski back a dozen times. We begin to suspect that 
the Philadelphia Orchestra cult in this city is very 
largely snobisme, It seems too bad that the hundreds 
who could truly appreciate this orchestra but who are 
unable to hear it because the seats were long ago 
absorbed by our “best people,” are necessarily shut 
out. Evening dress is quite de rigueur at the Phila- 
delphia evenings. We recall, too, how miffed that 
eminent art dealer, Josef Stransky, once was in the 
days when he was devoting part time to manipulating 
the Philharmonic because we pointed out there was 
a larger percentage of stiff shirt bosoms at the Boston 
Symphony eoncerts than at his. He insisted that his 
were the best laundered concerts in town and felt 
very badly because the populace did not seem to 
appreciate that fact and dress accordingly. 

scsi lade 


PIONEER WORK 

Congratulations are due Charlotte Lund, who is 
doing some fine pioneer work in America in the 
cause of opera through her opera recitals which are 
rapidly becoming popular. Congratulations are due 
to the Institute of Arts and Science of Columbia 
University which presented her in the first of this 
season’s opera recitals—La Boheme—on October 18. 
Congratulations are also due the record audience 
in attendance upon this occasion—the largest of its 
kind ever assembled at the University—there being 
1,980 thoroughly interested and keenly appreciative 
listeners. Courses that include this talented artist for 
the season of 1926-27 are indeed fortunate. Char- 
lotte Lund gives an entertainment that is on a high 
‘standard and treated in a very humane manner—one 
that never could be called “over the heads’ of the 
audience. 


cinta mesa 
WHAT WE NEED 
The new issue of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs’ Bulletin is just going to press. It contains 
much that is of interest, especially with regard to the 
“Singing Biennial” to be held next year in Chicago. 
That will be a carnival of song, but it is not in that 
alone that the Federation seems now interested in 
vocal music. The Bulletin has announcement of a 
National Hymn Contest, of Church Music Lectures, 
of Opera in English, of Chicago’s Children’s 
Choruses, of Clarence Gustlin’s lectures on opera, 
various items regarding American operas and Ameri- 
can operatic artists, and so on. It really seems that 
the Federation had made up its mind to make Amer- 
ica sing. It would be a wonderful thing if it could 
be accomplished. It is the one thing we most need 
in our musical progress. 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS, ATTENTION! 

Adolf Tandler, founder and director of the Los 
Angeles Little Symphony, writes to the Musica. 
Courter: “Should you have any inquiries from com- 
posers who wish to have their new works performed 
by the Little Symphony, please send word.” Com- 
posers who have available works should communicate 
with us or with Mr. Tandler direct. 


eens innaiaee 
“SO THIS IS JAZZ” 


We have no hesitancy in saying that So This Is 
Jazz, the new book on ‘America’s most popular in- 
door sport (written by H. O. Osgood, for sixteen 


years on . the Mus SICAL Courter staff, and published 
by Little, Brown & Co., Boston), is the best book 
on the subject ever written. This statement is irre- 
futable, for the simple reason that it is the only book 
ever written on the subject. It will be revie wed at 
length in these columns next week. 


NO REST AT ALL 

Dostoiewsky’s celebrated novel about Roskolnikoff, 
known in English as Crime and Punishment, never 
gets a chance to rest. The other day Lawrence Irv- 
ing’s dramatic version of it came on the boards again 
at the Greenwich Village Theater, and now somebody 
named Arrigo Pedrol!o has written an opera, Delitto 
et Castigo, which is to be produced at La Scala this 
winter. The book is by that veteran expert, For- 
zano. Another Scala noyelty will be Dama di Chal 
lant by Carmini Guarino, which won the prize in the 
national government competition. The scala opens 
with Don Carlos. Revivals during the season will 
include Freischutz, Cavaliere della Rosa, and Fidelio. 


PERUGIA HAS GREAT 
MUSICAL CELEBRATION 


(Continued from page 5) 
for Foreigners. This institution, recently founded by the 
Italian goverment in Perugia, is for the purpose of spread- 
ing knowledge of the Italian language, history, science, art 
and literature, but it will concentrate on the history of the fine 
arts, and especially music. According to the speech made by 








CHURCH OF SANTE FILIPPO 
where most of the concerts were given 


the Minister of Public Instruction there will be courses by 
the most eminent professors of Italian universities. As it is 
not within the province of this article to enumerate the 
many advantages to be enjoyed here, I shall confine myself 
to the musical side. 

The first lectures dealt with Italian opera of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries (Rossini and Puccini). This 
was followed by a course of ten lectures on Italian paintings, 





THE SALA DEI NOTARI 


in the Municipal Palace of Perugia where the courses for 


foreigners are held 


. sculptures and religious music from the Middle Ages to the 


time of the Renaissance. The lectures were delivered by 
Fernando Liuzzi, the Muscat Courier’s Florence corre- 





or 
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spondent, They laid stress on the liturgical drama and its 
evolution from the primitive stage in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, until it reached the popular sacred drama inspired 
by St. Francis d’Assisi. He followed its poetic and musical 
development from the thirteenth through the sixteenth cen 
tury until it assumed the form of a spiritual melodrama 
under the influence of Santa F ilippo Neri in the seventeenth 
century and finally became the modern oratorio, The lec 
tures were richly illustrated with pictures and with three 
big vocal concerts, thanks to the liberality of the rector of the 
University who provided the means. 
VaTICAN Cuorr SiInGs “SAcrep Opera” 


Two of these concerts were dedicated to choral music sung 
by the Societa Polifonica Romana. This wonderful ensem 
ble of singers, which, by the way, also sang at the concerts of 
the Eucharistic Congress, is the best in Italy It is well 
known in America, where, as the Vatican Choir, it had sev 
eral successful tours under its talented director, Raffaele 
Casimiri. The first program, confined to the “/audi” and 
the dramma liturgica, comprised a mystery, Mary at the 
Sepulchre of Christ, of the eleventh century, and various 
excerpts and dramatic fragynents of works in pure Greg rian 
style. 

These were followed by several laudi for three and four 
voices from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; a laudi 
by Giovanni Animuccia of the sixteenth century; a Dialogo 
Spirituale by G. F. Anerio (17th century) ; a chorus of six 
voices and orchestra by Stefano Landi; and a big scene 
from Landi’s celebrated “sacred opera”, the text of which 
was written by Cardinal Rospiglioso just before he became 
Pope Clement IX. It was produced for the first time at the 
Teatro del Palazzo Barberini in Rome in 1639 

All the music performed at this concert had to be specially 
transcribed from rare old documents for the occasion 

The following concert was devoted to the greatest Italian 
polyphonist, Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina. Several 
motets from his Songs of Solomon, his magnificent Alleluia 
and the whole of the sublime Stabat Mater for eight voices 
and two choruses were performed. The third and last con 
cert revealed some ancient musical treasures, chiefly unknown 
sacred melodies for solo voices 

AMERICAN SINGER PRrAIsep 

Particularly worth recording are two scenes from mediae 
val liturgical dramas, L’Apparizione in Emmaus, and La 
Resurrezione; several sacred popular songs, a magnificent 
setting by Claudio Monteverdi to the Songs of Solomon 
and a Psalm of David by Francesco Cavalli (17th cen 
tury). These last works were beautifully sung by a young 
American, Marie Powers d’Aloisio, accompanied on the or 
gan by Prof. Liuzzi, She caught the spirit of her songs to 
perfection and her big, luscious voice completely filled the 
enormous church of Santa Filippo 

This closed the festival in commemoration of the saint of 
Assisi, a festival so extensive and so rich in the revival of 
a nearly forgotten art that it more than rewarded the foreign 
as well as native visitors that were able to be present 


MUSICAL COURIER READERS 


(Continued from page 15) 
clubs which formerly persuaded young artists to appear 
without compensation are now paying fees to League artists 
and other clubs have advanced their fees or have promised 
to do so next year. 

The National Music League is supported by contributions 
and is not in any sense a commercial institution. The first 
year was made possible by a small group of people who 
contributed the necessary amount to carry out the plan and 
to prove its value and practicability. The future develop 
ment of the League depends upon additional subscriptions 
and contributions, as the income which the League derives 
from the services rendered is not sufficient to carry on and 
expand the work, 

(Signed) Harotp VINCENT MILLIGAN, 
Executive Director 
Aubert-Chopin Work on Symphony Society 
Program 

On November 4 the New York Symphony will give the 
first American performance of La Nuit Ensorcelle, a ballet 
arranged from Chopin music by Aubert At this concert 
Albert Spalding will vlay Joachim’s Hungarian Concerto 
On November 6 the soloist at the Young People’s Concert 
will be Shura Cherkassky who will play Tschaikowsky’ 
concerto in B flat. 


Landowska to ‘Build Concert Hall 

From Paris news comes that the art center for Music of 
the Past which Wanda Landowska has established at Saint 
Leu-la-Foret has been a great success. As a result Mme 
Landowska is building a concert hall in connection with the 
center which will be opened next spring. Mme. Landowska 
will be in America this Season only for the months of 
January and February. 


Ljungkvist to Assist Charlotte Lund 
Samuel Ljungkvist has been engaged to assist Charlotte 
Lund at the opening recital of her Princess Theater seri 
October 31, also appearing at her opera recital on Turandot 





MUNICIPAL PALACE AND CATHEDRAL AT PERUGIA 


as they were illuminated during the Franciscan Festival 
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New York Critics Praise Edna Richolson Sollitt 





Having won a group of fine New York reviews for her 
October recital, and a re-engagement for this season's tour 
as soloist with the Barrere Little Symphony because of the 
succe of her spring tour, Edna Richolson Sollitt faces 
a busy season very happily 

The New York critics praised her playing for a great 
ariety of attributes—her interesting and unhackneyed pro 
gram, her musician hip, tone, style, technic, rhythm sense, 
charm and her special fitness for each of her three extremely 

at ed gre ups 

Leouard Liebling, in the American, said: “Edna Richolson 

Sollitt opened the season of piano recitals with a Chickering 
Hall appearance last night. The young pianist revealed 
technic of cameo clearne refined, continent tone-production, 
and keen musical understanding. She was especially at 
home in the Mozart numbers, where her gense of classical 
style had a fruitful medium. M Sollitt was applauded 


with deserved warmth.’ 








Richard Stokes in the Evening World commented: “A 
tyle not only professional but charming. An appropriate 
grat fetouch and phrase in rendering the Mozart sonata, 
and a brisk sense of rhythn Scriabin’s preludes wer 
delivered with melodious clocution.’ 

Che Herald-Tribune stated: “The first piano recital of the 
eason took place last night in Chickering Hall, where Edna 
Richolson Sollitt offered a program inclined to avoid the 
usual recitalistic war-horses. Mrs. Sollitt, who 1s an ex 
perienced pianist, gave a performance of smooth, flowing and 
killful technic The Turina numbers had Spanish rhythm 
aid atmosphere 

(he Telegram specially noticed her smooth and fluent 
Chopin, and the Times and Morning World devoted con 
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RICHOLSON SOLLITT 


group, of which 
performances. The 
Ampico 


space to analyzing her modern 
numbers were first American 
Turina selections were immediately requested by the 
among her new recordings, made this month 

Mrs. Sollitt, when asked the usual question: “To what do 
you attribute your success?” replied, “To my years of study 
with that greatest of artists, Josef Lhevinne, and to playing, 
playing in public, 


siderable 
several 


since childhood.” 


Activities of A. Y. Cornell Pupils 


Forrest Lamont, tenor, beginning in November his tweltfh 
consecutive season with the Chicago Opera, had a busy 
summer, singing eight weeks with the Cincinnati Opera 


Sang twenty 
Amore 


astle 


four perform- 

dei tre Re, The 
Agrasant by Lyford, 
has several new 


Company. During the season he 
ances, including Tannhauser, | 
Music Robbers by Van Grove, ( 
lrovatore, Cavelleria and Pagliacci. He 
roles in the coming Chicago season 


Rose des Rosiers, soprano, who began her serious study 
with A. Y. Cornell in Springfield, Mass., made her debut in 
Faust as Marguerita with the San Carlo forces at the 
Century Theater, New York. She was slated to do Thais 
and Madame Butterfly during the Boston engagement, and 
Nedda, Musetta, Michaela, during the season’s tour. Marion 
McKeon, soprano, from Mr. Cornell’s Albany class, is soloist 
in one of Tohm Murray Anderson's Publix Picture Prologues. 


Miss McKeon sang a noteworthy performance of Santuzza 
in Mascagni’s Cavalleria at the Hecksher Theater on 
August 1. Albert Hewitt, tenor, is singing in the Prologue 
to Beau Geste at the Criterion Theater, New York. He 
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has been soloist in the quartet at the University Heights 
Presbtyerian Church. His singing of Turriddu in Cavelleria 
and also Faust won unstinted praise and gave promise of 
worth while things later in the operatic line. 

Viola Hailes, soprano, is singing in The Castles of the 
Air Company and is under-studying a leading role. Her 
interpretation of Marguerite in Faust at a recent perform- 
ance at the Hecksher Theater caused generous comment, her 
trill in the Jewel song being likened to that of Melba. 
George Gagnan, baritone, has leading role in a big musical 
vaudeville act, and Lillian Morrier, soprano, is singing in 
Memories of Opera, an operatic vaudeville act which has 
a forty-weeks’ Keith Circuit booking. Lois Landon, soprano, 
who for the past two seasons has been the leading lady in 
the Schenectady Stock Company, has a prominent part in 
Rachel Crothers’ 39 East, which opened in Stamford and 
is due in New York in a few weeks. Marion Williams, 





A. Y. CORNELL 


soprano, and Erna Miru, contralto, are members of the 
Deep River Company Earl Waldo, basso, sings Toison 
D'or in The Vagabond King, New York Company, besides 


being soloist in 
East Orange, 
York. 

Richard Campbell, baritone, has been engaged as soloist at 
the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, and Emma Reeves, 
contralto, at the University Heights Presbyterian Church, 
New York. The latter also sang during the holiday services 
at Temple Peniel and on a few hours’ notice substituted for 
the contralto at Temple Beth Emmett, Newark, N., 
Hannah Fishburn, contralto, left October 4 for a twenty-two 
weeks’ Redpath Chautauqua engagement, and is engaged for 
a summer tour by the same organization beginning in April. 

Mr. Cornell has returned from a Canadian trip, and re- 
opened his studios, reporting a large enrollment and practi- 
cally filled schedule. He begins his second season as con- 
ductor of The Singers’ Club concerts to be given at Aeolian 
Hall. A performance by the opera class which is to be a 
feature of Mr. Cornell’s work this season is scheduled for 
February, and also several artist-pupil recitals during the 
season, 


the Munn Avenue Presbyterian 
N. J., and at Temple Peniel 


Church, 
in upper New 


Verdi Club Announces Schedule 


Florence Foster Jenkins, founder and president of the 
Verdi Club, announces a splendid series of affairs for this 
season, 1926-27. Already there has occurred the celebration 
of Verdi's birthday, consisting of a luncheon at the Hotel 
Plaza, followed by a theater matinee. To-day, Thursday, 
October 28, a Hollowe’en musicale and dance will be given 
by President Jenkins in the grand ballroom of the ~ so 
Carlton Hotel. The first morning musicale takes plac 
Wednesday, November 17, at eleven o'clock, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. Musical mornings, musical and dramatic afternoons, 
the tenth annual ball of the Silver Skylarks (benefit Vete- 
rans’ Mountain Camp), and the annual Rose Breakfast at 
the Westchester Country Club, will follow, with supper 
dances at the Hotel Roosevelt and Hotel Ritz-Carlton. The 
five Thursday matinee theater parties for the Actors’ 
Theater Performances, preceded by luncheons, are planned 
as most attractive affairs. Mrs. Jenkins and board are 
evidently sparing no trouble to obtain high lights of the 
musical world for her programs. 


Chicago Opera’s First Week’s Schedule 


The program for the Chicago Civic Opera Company’s 
first week, beginning November 8, is ammhounced as follows: 
Monday, Aida, with Claudia Muzio, Arolda Lindi, Florence 
Misgen, Van Gordon, Alexander Kipnis and others; Tues- 
day, The Jewels of the Madonna, with Rosa Raisa, Forrest 
Lamont, Giacomo Rimini in the principal roles; Wednesday; 
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La Boheme, with Luigi Montesanto, baritone, making his 
debut, as Marcel, and Edith Mason and Cortis in the other 
leads; Thursday, Resurrection, with Mary Garden, Ansseau 
and Formichi; Friday, the revival of Tristan and Isolde, 
with Elsa Alse n, Cyrena Van Gordon, Richard Bonelli and 
others; Saturday matinee, Rigoletto, introducing the Nor- 
wegian soprano, Eide Norena, and Charles Hackett as the 
Duke and Montesanto in the title role; Saturday evening, 
Il Trovatore, marking the debut of Louise Loring and of 
Giovanni Polese, Italian baritone, and with Lindi and 
Augusta Lenska in the other principal roles; Sunday 
(matinee), Carmen, with Garden, Mason, Ansseau and 
Rimini. On Sunday evening there will be a private per 
formance of Lucia, which has been bought by a group of 
employees’ associations of the Public ‘Utilities for their 
annual recreation party. 





David Guion at Chicago Musical College 


In adding David Guion to its already formidable faculty, 
the Chicago Musical College has secured one of the best 
known of the younger American composers. The popular 
composer-pianist and teacher of piano has been signed up 
for several years’ teaching by Carl D. Kinsey, business head 
of the College. 

Recognized as a composer of originality and broad musi 
cianship, Mr. Guion has reached a high standard with his 
numbers and there is scarcely a concert given by the leading 
artists of America that does not carry one or more of Guion’s 


compositions. Such artists as John Philip Sousa, Percy 
Grainger, John Powell, Edwin Hughes, Mabel Garrison, 
Sophie Braslau, Paul Althouse, Arthur Middleton, Reinald 
Werrenrath, Alma Gluck, Margaret Matzenauer, Alice Gen 





DAVID 


GUION 


tle, Florencé Hinkle, Oscar Seagle, Alma Peterson, Alice 
Nielson, and many others have included Guion compositions 
in their programs. ° Verily, we say, the Chicago Musical 
College has added lustre to its faculty in the person of David 
Guion. 

On November 10, a Guion recital—program devoted en 
tirely to Guion compositions—will be given at South Haven 
(Mich.), with the composer at the piano, and Mabel Sharp 
Herdien, soprano, and Harlan Randall, baritone (also mem 
bers of the Chicago Musical College faculty), assisting. 
The same program will be repeated at Central Theater, Chi 


cago, Sunday afternoon, December 5 
2 es ee . 
OBITUARY 
Evadna Hunkins Lapham 
Mrs. Evadna Hunkins Lapham, of Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
was the victim of an automobile accident in that city on 


October 15. She was a moving spirit in the affairs of the 


Plattsburgh Musical Art Club and in the Clinton County 
May Festival Association. In earlier years she was widely 
known as a concert pianist under her maiden name ot 


Evadna Hunkins and she had also accompanied such well 


known artists as Reinald Werrenrath, Sue Harvard, Haus 
Kindler, and others 
Caroline Sink 
Caroline Sink passed away on October 3 at the Ann Arbor 
eA of her son, Charles A. Sink, for many years connected 
with the Ann Arbor School of Music z 
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Desut or Lucretia Gopparp Features CLosInc WEEK OF 
San CarLo SEASON 


Boston.—The second and final week of the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company’s season at the Boston Opera House 
opened Monday evening, October 18, with Gounod’s peren- 
nial favorite, Faust, heard on this occasion by an audience 
that filled the house. The particular magnet for this throng 
was Lucretia Goddard, the seventeen-year-old Boston so- 
prano from the studio of Mme. Vinello-Johnson, who was 
making her operatic début in the role of Marguerite. If 
there were any skeptics who came to scorn, they remained 
to praise, for Miss Goddard proved herself a talent of un- 
common promise. Although her voice is not yet completely 
matured Miss Goddard's singing disclosed abundant evidence 
that her tones are of lovely natural quality, agreeable and 
clear and that she uses her voice with notable ease. She 
sings moreover with a sensitive regard for musical values 
and with no little histrionic power. Indeed, her impersona- 
tion was far more sympathetic and convincing than por- 
trayals of the role by artists of established reputation. Miss 
Goddard’s success was emphatic and richly-deserved. At 
the end of the second act she was called before the cur- 
tain again and again, let alone being the recipient of a 
veritable storm of flowers. This young singer’s career will 
surely bear watching. 

Miss Goddard’s success seemed to react on her confréres 
in a way to raise the level of the performance appreciably. 
Dimitri Onofrei as Faust quite outdid himself, while Andrea 
Mongelli as Mephistopheles gave fresh proof of his ad- 
mirable abilities as singer and actor. Mr. Interrante con- 
tributed a splendid Valentine and Miss. Schalker a praise- 
worthy Siebel. Orchestra and chorus, under the always 
capable Peroni, quite covered themselves with glory. 

The balance of the week gave the. principal singers of 
the company further opportunity to prove their mettle. 
Mmes. Escobar, Jacobo, Saroya, Paggi, Shalker and Axman, 
and Messrs. Tafuro, Mongelli, Onofrei, DeGaviria, Inter- 
rante, Conati, and Lulli maintained the high standards cur- 
rently observed by Mr. Gallo’s organization. Incidentally, 
Miss Goddard repeated her success when she appeared as 
Micaela at the matinee of Carmen on Saturday afternoon. 

Georce LiestinG PLEASES IN RECITAL 

George Liebling, pianist, gave a recital October 16, in 
Jordan Hall. Although Mr. Liebling’s program was rather 
lengthy, he certainly gave evident pleasure to the large audi- 
ence that gathered to hear him. Opening with the formid- 
able C major fantasia of Schumann, the pianist proceeded 
to a group of pieces by Chopin, continued with three pieces 
out of Liszt, and brought his program to a close with five 
delightful numbers from the pen of Mr. Liebling himself. 

A pupil of Liszt, it was‘to be expected that Mr. Liebling 
would have a notable command of tone and technic, with 
brilliance when required and a wide range of dynamics. 
Musical feeling is also his to an abundant degree, together 
with a sure instinct for the melodic line. A tendency to 
sentimentalize over music of tenderness is compensated for 
by the notable beauty of tone at his disposal. Mr. Liebling’s 
audience recalled him, and he was generous with encores. 

Koussevitzky INTERPRETS FRANCK 

The piéce de résistance of the second pair of Boston Sym- 
phony concerts, October 15 and 16, in Symphony Hall, was 
the César Franck symphony, heard for the first time under 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s direction in this country. That it would 
emerge Tschaikowskyian in aspect was not astonishing; yet, 
without impairing its spiritual or epic qualities, the Russian 
leader added a sensuous, impassionated feeling in his in- 
terpretation that could not fairly be said to do violence to 
the original work. Manifestly Mr. Koussevitzky does not 
see eye to eye with those d’Indyan discinles of the great 
Belgian composer who would have us believe that Franck’s 
ecstasv was always religious. There were moments of 
lyrical ecstasy and scaling of emotional heights in the per- 
formance that convinced the open-minded listener that 
Franck might conceivably have worshipped others besides 
his Creator. 

A new tone-poem, Southern Night, by Alexander Steinert 
of this citv, received its first performance at these concerts. 
Mr. Steinert has not studied in Paris for naught. His 
music is impressionistic, abounds in color and shows credit- 
able workmanship. There are intimations in it of greater 
power and imagination than the young composer has per- 
mitted himself to reveal in effective fashion. His music 
will gain when he gives his wings a chance to soar and 
writes less objectively. The piece was well received and Mr. 
Steinert was called to the platform by the conductor to 
acknoweldge the applause. , 

Mr. Koussevitzky opened his program with a_ beautiful 
performance of Mozart's charming and delightfully unpre- 
tentious serenade, Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, and brought the 
concert to a close with a brilliant reading of Strauss’ ever- 
welcome tone-poem, Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, the 
orchestra playing with that high degree of virtuosity to 
which the indefatigable Mr. Koussevitzky has now raised it. 

Aaron RicHMoND ANNOUNCES CONCERTS 

The Aaron Richmond offices report a season filled with in- 
teresting activity. Mr. Richmond's efforts will be divided, 
as in the past, between the Boston management of recitals 
in Symphony Hall, Jordan Hall and the Copley Theater, 
and the representation in New England territory of leading 
New York and Boston attractions. An incomplete list of 
Mr. Richmond’s Boston concerts include: October 14, Ursula 
Greville in a song recital; 16, George Liebling, pianist; 19, 
Reginald Boardman, pianist ; 21, Willard Amison, tenor ; 26, 
Dorothy George, mezzo-soprano; and coming attractions, 
October 28, Harrison Potter, pianist; November 2, Stefan 
Sopkin, violinist; 9, Niemack and Gorm in a joint recital; 
17, Paul Doguereau, pianist; December 7, Lester Donahue, 
pianist; 9, Richard Burgin, violinist, member of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra; February 23, Georgina Shavlor, so- 
prano; March 22, George Smith, pianist, and March 29, 
Angela McCarthy, soprano. 

For the Daniel Mayer offices of New York, Mr. Rich- 
mond is reperesenting in New England territory the Rus- 
sian Symphonic Choir. The New England tour, under Mr. 
Richmond’s direction covered North Adams, Mass.. October 
18: Greenfield, 19; Norwich, 20; Lynn, 21; Fitchburg, 22; 
Worcester, 23, afternoon, and Andover on the same evening ; 
Providence, 24, afternoon, and Boston that same evening. 
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_ Several New England committees are busily engaged 
in preparations for the coming in November and December 
of the Tony Sarg Marionettes, which Mr. Richmond is 
representing in this territory for the Ernest Briggs Man- 
agement ot New York. The itinerary is as follows: West 
Hartford, November 29; New Haven, 30; Durham, N. H., 
December 1; Malden, 2; Providence, 3; Framingham, 6; 
Westerly, 8; Springfield; 9; the Boston performance will be 
given on December 4. 

_ These are not the only New York attractions for the com- 
ing season, however, for Mr. Richmond also arranged 
Boston recitals for artists from the offices of George Engles, 
The Art Concert Service, Bogue-Laberge Managemeut, 
Wolfsohn Bureau, Loudon-Charlton, and Richard Copley. 

Laura Littlefield, popular soprano and Victor artist, has 
been rebooked for an appearance by the Yale Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. David Stanley Smith, director, for a second 
recital at Phillips Exeter Academy in New Hampshire; 
for appearances in Worcester and Greenfield, Mass., and 
Norwich, Conn., in addition to a series of private musicales. 

Felix Fox, pianist, is scheduled for appearances in Farm- 
ington, Conn., Haverhill, Andover and Boston. Negotia- 
tions are under way for a series in Hartford. 

J. Rosamond Johnson and Taylor Gordon, who were pre- 
sented by Mr. Richmond last season in Boston in a series 
of three concerts of Negro spirituals, will return to the 
Copley Theater under the same direction for a series of 
programs. The first of these will take place on October 31. 
Four New Eneland appearances have been arranged to link 
up with the Boston concerts. 

Joseph Lautner, tenor, has attained an enviable reputation 
under Mr. Richmond's direction as a vocalist of distinct 
parts and a musician of the very highest order. Listed 
among Mr. Lautner’s engagements for the coming season 
are appearances as soloist with the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety (Messiah), the Harvard Musical Association, Miss 
Porter’s School in Farmington, Conn., the Plantations Club 
in Providence, at Williams College, Franklin, N. H., and 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Interesting appearances have been planned for Jean Be- 
detti, solo cellist of the Boston Symphony, who has be- 
come a great favorite; Claudine Leeve, soprano, whose solo 
appearances with the People’s Symphony Orchestra last 
season disclosed a voice of beautiful quality; Wellington 
Smith, New York baritone, and for the University Double 
Quartet. oe 


Morgana Wins Approvel of Audience 


“The Main Line Orchestra opened its season of 1926-27 
yesterday afternoon by presenting the charming and dis- 
tinguished Nina Morgana of the Metropolitan Opera in an 
intimate recital at the Ardmore Theater,” said the Phila- 
delphia Record of October 18. The critic of that paper 
then went on to say: “Miss Morgana has a soprano voice 
of surpassing beauty which was heard at its best in the last 
number of the program, the Mad Scene from Hamlet. In 
this she reached heights of expression that won the undis- 
guised approval of the audience. Miss Morgana presented 
three groups of songs and was also generous with -encore 
numbers. Her enunciation, both of Enelish and Italian 
was excellent, there being no slurring of words or score 
The program opened with her name song Nina-by Pergolesi 
and the fact that she made this choice delighted the audi- 
ence at the start. She followed with Young’s Phyllis Has 








PAUL 


is a young French pianist of such marked talent and ability 


DOGUEREAU 


that his success may be confidently predicted. He is to give 
a recital in New York on November 4 and will undoubtedly 
be received with interest. He is a prise pupil of the Paris 
Conservatoire where he studied with Marguerite Long. 
Last spring he came to America to visit members of his 
family who are living here. His splendid art was brought 
to the attention of some of the leaders of musical endeavor 
in New York and he was induced to remain here. He is 
thoroughly French in manner and appearance, but his art 
is of the universal kind that belongs to every true artist. 
He plays the music of all schools—except the ultra modern 
ists, whom he detests. He finds greatness everywhere in 
individuals and has no musical prejudices. His technic is 
of the masterly, powerful sort that is very convincing and, 
best of all, he has a most striking individuality in his play- 
ing. Entirely devoid of affectation, he yet gives the impres 
sion of being himself and nobody else, This is a natural 
attribute, not thought out or pondered upon, but developed 
instinctively during his study years. His program will be 
one of varied interest and will offer great scope both for 
his power of expressiveness and his great virtuosity. 





Such Charming Graces and concluded the first group with 
the aria from von Weber's Der Freischutz. The second 
group was in Italian Puccini’s El'uccellino and Sibella’s 
Ballata being those in which she appeared at her best and 
in the third was a group in English by Chadwick, Warren, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and George Liebling’s Thou.” 
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themselves kept the interest constantly alert. 


burg, Germany. 





Two more German Critics write 
Concerning a recent recital by 


Ethelynde Smith 


SOPRANO 


“Ethelynde Smith possesses a high, powerful soprano voice, which has an individual color of instrumental! 
quality because it is brilliant, clear, unusually well foc ised, even throughout its range, flexible, and of extra 
ordinary cleanness of intonation and tone production. 

“The varied program revealed the tasteful, cultivated diction of the singer, and an intelligently developed 
style, as well as an animation especially effective in numbers requiring delicacy of execution. — 
colored songs in English succeeded remarkably.”—“Hamburger Nachrichten,” Hamburg, Germany, 

“Ethelynde Smith’s musical and accessory talents revealed in this recital proved of even greater worth 
and won the gratitude of the audience even more because she presented a series of program numbers that in 
The fact that they were beautiful and that the singer felt per 
fectly at home in interpreting them added substantially to their charm. 

“The graceful flexibility of voice adapted itself smoothly in the heights and depths of the technically fin 
ished. firm soprano voice, which as occasion demanded proved very effective indeed. The rendition of Hugo 
Wolf’s ‘Zur Ruh, Zur Ruh’ was exceedingly fine, as was the tender, yet convincing naivete in the ingenuously 
droll songs of childhood. Both arias were given with splendid operatic instinct.”—G. vy. G. in “Anzeiger,” Ham- 


For open dates in your territory during 1926-1927 address 


Miss Smith, 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 


The gaily- 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 

San Francisco, Cat.—September 28 Claudia Muzio, as 
Manon Lescaut in Puccini’s opera of the same name, made 
her initial appearance here this and won a great 
personal triumph. Uf Muzio's gifts San Francisco's musical 
pubhe is well aware and she gave of them abundantly. Her 
vice, luscious in timbre, with great variety of color, handled 


scason 


with the technical skill of the seasoned artist, is truly sen 
itional. Muzio portrayed Manon Lescaut with that his- 
trionic expression, flaming temperament, intelligence and 


imagmation so characteristic of all her creations and which 
causes each to stand out as a vivid operatic figure of marked 
individuality Another artist who enjoyed a_ well 


merited success was Antonio Cortis, who, as Des Grieux, 
delighted his hearers with his rich, vibrant tenor voice. 
He sang with a lyric loveliness and a style that was a 
joy to hear lrevisan as Geronte gave another of his 
clever and well conceived character studies and Defrere, 
lways the consummate artist, sang Lescaut and scored a 
hit The chorus was unusually good, the minor parts all 
ipably handled and the stage settings artistic and color- 


ful. Maestro Merola conducted with finesse 
luella Melhus, Tito Schipa and Richard Bonelli sang to 
ibout 6,000 at the Exposition Auditorium, September 29. 


The opera was Rigoletto, and as Gilda, Mme. Melius 
found a happy vehicle in which to make her San Fran 
cisco debut. Mme. Melius showed at once that she is an 
exquisite singer with a richly colored coloratura soprano 


oice of splendid range and smoothness in all 
a charm of delivery and a sure knowledge of 
phrasing, while her legato passages were admirable. Her 
endition of the Caro Nome aria elicited prolonged ap- 
plause and, at the end of the act, she was obliged to take 
a dozen curtain calls. Tito Schipa sang the Duke 
and carried off high honors. He sang with that ease and 
poise which is a notable feature of his art and with those 
duleet, caressing tones which contribute so much charm to 
his singing. Mr. Schipa interpreted his music with deep 
emotion and intensity and deserved the full approbation of 
his audience. Richard Bonelli was the Rigoletto and swayed 
his huge audience with his dramatic powers and the warmth, 
resonance and beauty of his baritone voice. Mr. Bonelli 
gave a well conceived delineation of the character. Pietro 
Cimini directed with his usual precision and zest and gave 
a masterly reading of the Verdi score 

here was a fine performance of Aida 
Auditorium, October 1 It was given a 
tacular mounting, the Nile scene being particularly beauti 
ful he performance attracted one of the largest and 
most appreciative audiences of the Claudia Muzio 
sang Aida which may be counted among her greatest roles 
Vocally, she was superb. In the Nile scene, her voice was 
a thing of sheer loveliness. She sang her aria, especially 
the mezzo voce passages, with a tone quality of sensuous 
heauty and she colored every phrase with genuine dramatic 
feeling. It was another Muzio triumph. Kathryn Meisle 
made her first San Francisco appearance as Amneris and 
impressed strongly with her opulent, dramatic voice and her 
vigorous impersonation of the role. Mme. Meisle won the 
admiration of her listeners. Antonio Cortis as Radames 
was never more effective. He-was in excellent voice and 
he sang brilliantly Richard Bonelli brought to the part 
of Amonasro a powerful, sonorous voice and he acted 
with great distinction. Marcel Journet as the High Priest 
and Antonio Nicolich as the King rounded up a splendid 
cast. Gastano Merola gave the score a worthy reading. 

On October 2, Auber’s Fra Diavolo was presented here for 
the first time in many years with an excellent cast including 

Macbeth, Tito Schipa, Elinor Marlo, Charles 
Victor Vogel, and Lodovico Oliviero. Fra Diavolo 
a charming, melodious and gay opera and the 
audience had every reason to be satisfied with the per- 
formance. Florence Macheth interpreted the role of Zerlina 
with the particular grace of maner and delicacy that has en- 


its registers. 
She possesses 


at least 


at the Exposition 
sumptuous, spec 


season 


Florence 
Bulotti, 
is indeed 


deared her in the hearts of the San Francisco public, while 
Tito Schipa sang as usual with his perfect vocalization, 
artistic finesse and faultless stvle 

Claudia Muzio attracted 6,000 to the Exposition Audi 


torium to heat La Boheme and this was on Sunday matinee. 
October 3, and a non-subscription performance. As Mimi, 
this remarkable singing-actress found another vehicle in 
which to display to advantage her glorious voice. Mme. 
Muzio caught the spirit of Mimi, portraying the delicate, 
fragile little seamstress with intelligence and charm, while 
vocally she was lovely Antonio Cortis’ conception of 
Rodolfo was poetic and his singing admirable in every re- 
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spect. Richard Bonelli as Marcello was capital and Marcel 
Journet’s delivery of the Coat Song was perhaps the best 
bit of artistry he has given us this season. Myrtle Claire 
Donnelly, a young San Franciscan of marked ability, was the 
Musetta, and gave her audience much reason for enjoyment. 
Trevisan was splendid in the two small roles of Benoit and 
Alcindor. 

The opera presented on October 4 was La Tosca. Mme. 
Muzio’s acting was superb. Every mood was reflected in 
her body, her face and in her voice. She sang her Vissi 
D’Arte delightfully, vitalizing every phrase with warmth 
of expression and wealth of human appeal. Marcel Journet 
gave a powerful performance of Scarpia and Cortis again 
scored as Cavaradossi. Trevisan as the smear was ya 
satisfactory. ‘So 





ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 











Elsa Alsen was scheduled to visit Texas the latter part 
of this month for the first time since she came to America, 
and was to make a short tour through that state on her way 
home from the Coast. 

Zlatko Balokovic began his European tour with a re- 
cital in Zagreb, Jugoslavia, at which all the state dignitaries 
were present. Daniel Mayer made a special trip to attend 
this recital, as well as De Koos, Holland manager, who is 
handling Mr. Balokovic’s tour in Holland, Austria and 
France. 

Mary Bennett, 
for herself following previous successes in Cincinnati, 


American contralto, is making a name 
Rich- 


mond, Washington and elsewhere. A _ rich contralto voice, 
with low tones of musical quality, allied with finished 
style. are attributes which are bringing her to the fore- 
front. 


Anna Carbone, organist, will make her third consecu 
tive New York appearance this season in New York as solo- 
ist at one of the recitals given by the Washington Heights 
Musical Club, Jane Cathcart, founder-president. Miss Car- 
bone will also appear in Washington and Baltimore, as well 
as at City College and the Park Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York City 

Charles de Harrack, pianist, whose bookings will take 
him from coast to coast, and as far south as Galveston, 
Texas, has received the following additional bookings from 
his management: Cleveland, Ohio, Reynoldsville, Pa., Alex- 
andria, Pa., and Pitcairn, Pa. 

Marie de Kyzer, soprano and vocal teacher, following 
her summer in Europe, when she visited with several pupils, 
resumed instruction at her New York studio, October 15. 

Anna Fitziu, opera and concert star, is enjoying a suc- 
cess in her present vaudeville appearances such as seldom falls 
to the lot of any concert artist who ventures out of the 
strictly classical field. By her choice of songs, which are 
universally appealing, by her unassuming demeanor, by her 
clever showmanship in general, she has won the praise 
of the severest critics in the show business, and also the in- 
terest of her audiences. Among the songs in her routine 
which are meeting with the most favor are Comin’ Home to 
You, by Walter Rolfe; I Have Forgotten You Almost, from 
the recent musical show, Nick-Nax, to which Miss Fitziu 
herself has written the lyric; and the eternal favorite Victor 
Herbert number Gypsy Love Song. 

Fraser Gange was one of the soloists at the recent 
Worcester Festival. He sang in the Verdi Manzoni Re- 
quiem, in which he sang last summer and the season before 
at the Stadium Concerts. Mr. Gange also was soloist at 
the Bach Peasant Cantata and in the Coronation Scene 
from Moussorgsky’s Boris Godunoff. 

Frieda Hempel’s recent appearance in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., led Charles A, Sink, business manager of the Ann 
Arbor School of Music to wire the soprano’s manager as 
follows: “Hempel gets wonderful ovation before audience 
of more than 5,000 which filled Hill Auditorium including 
stage and standing room in opening concert of forty-eighth 
annual choral union series.” Rudolph Gruen, pianist, and 
Ewald Haun, flutist, will assist at Miss Hempel’s recital 
this season. 

Robert Imandt, after conducting a violin class in the 
Adirondacks during the summer, has returned to New York 
and resumed his classes; he will also soon begin important 
concert work. Mr. Imandt was booked for a tour of fifteen 
concerts in the Province of Quebec during October, assisted 


hy Leo Pol Morin, pianist. Mr. Imandt’s western and 
Pacific Coast tour will start the beginning of January. 
Ruth Lloyd Kinney. appeared in Washington, D. C., 


on October 13 as the second attraction in a series of all- 
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star musicales sponsored by the City Club of the national 
capital. 

Virginia Los Kamp, following a summer spent in 
Europe, has returned, and, with Miss Usher, has reopened 
their affiliated studios. Miss Usher, known as expert pian- 
ist, organist and accompanist, and Miss Los Kamp, soprano, 
teacher and choral conductor, expect their busiest season. 

Mary Lewis, American prima donna of the Metropoli- 
tan, has an extensive concert tour before her this winter. 
It began in Auburn, New York, October 11, and followed 
by several more engagements in the Fast this month. No- 
vember will find Miss Lewis in Los Angeles ready for her 
coast tour, she will make her first appearance as soloist 
with the Los Angeles Orchestra on November 4. En- 
gagements will follow in Bakersfield, San Francisco, 
rt ys Moscow, Seattle, Portland, Chico, Stockton, Oak- 
land, and a recital in Jos Angeles. Miss Lewis will broad- 
cast while in San Francisco as soloist on one of the 
water Kent radio hours and will also be a recitalist on the 
same series later in the season in the East from WEAF, 
New York City. 

Daniel Gregory Mason announces a series of lectures 
at Columbia University on the subject of Artistic Ideals. 
There will be six lectures—October 28, November 4, 11, 
18, December 2 and 9, the separate titles being, Inde- 
pendence, Spontaneity, Workmanship, Originality, Uni- 
versality, Fellowship. 

Jose Mojica writes enthusiastically from Mexico City, 
where he is visiting his mother. This popular tenor will 
go from there direct to the Pacific Coast, where he has 
an extensive fall tour. 

Adalbert Ostendorff’s Hera Hoeffner, 


pianist, has left for Europe her studies there 
Vladimir Rosing has returned to Rochester to attend 


artist-pupil, 
to continue 


to his duties as artistic director of the Rochester Opera 
Company. This company will have a month's season in 
Rochester under ‘the joint direction of Mr. Rosing and 


Eugene Goossens. 

Ednah Cook Smith has fulfilled four engagements as 
soloist at the Sesqui-Centennial in Philadelphia. Septem- 
ber 29 she sang at a Phoenixville Day celebration and 
scored another success. 

Hans Schneider, director of the Hans Schneider School 
at Providence, R. 1, is proud of the fact that two of his 
pupils won respectively the first_and second prize in a state 


contest of the Rhode Island Federation of Music Clubs, 
which was held recently preliminary to the Sesqui-cen 
tennial contest for a $500 prize. Rose Millman was. the 


winner and she defeated her studio companion by cnly one 
point. Mr. Schneider commented: “This also beevks anothe~ 
record, | think. It is possibly the first time two pupils of 
the same teacher were entered in the same contest and still 
continued to be friends after it was over.” 

Edgar Schofield, baritone, 
New York studio on October 15; Mr. Schofield is quali%ed 
to give complete vocal training, including voice. inte~preta 
tion and diction, The baritone has appeared extensively in 


resumed teaching at his 


concert and also is well known as a church soloist. 
Robert Huntington Terry, composer and organist, 
who has been ill for several weeks past, is progressing 


nicely, and expects to be seen shortly in his usual haunts. 

The Y. M. H. A. Symphony Society, under the direc- 
tion of A. W. Binder, announces that it is open to men and 
women who are seeking orchestral routine and the onpor- 
tunity of playing the great symphonic masterpieces. 
Former members of the orchestra are now occupying im- 
portant chairs in the various large symphonic organizations 
of the country. Applicants should apply Wednesday eve- 
nings, between 7:30 and 8:30 o'clock. at the Young Men's 
Hebrew Association, 92d Street ye Lexington Avenue. 

Henry C. Tremaine, son of H. Tremaine, president 
of the Aeolian Company, recently Rec a member of the 
managerial firm of Baldini & Engelhart, succeeding George 
Engelhart, who resigned to handle the publicity for George 
Engles Concert Management. 

Samuel Trimmer, pianist, has opened studios in New 
York for the 1926-27 season. Mr. Trimmer has concertized 
in America and has been affiliated with leading colleges as 
director of the piano department. He is an exponent of 
the art of relaxation as introduced by Teresa Carrejfio. 

Cara Verson, pianist, will have a Ohio and 
other Central States in November. 

Mrs. A. M. Virgil, president and founder of the Virgil 
Piano Conservatory in New York which has been established 
for over thirty-five years and has been recently enlarged, is 
an exceedingly versatile musician. Directing a busy schoo! 
should be quite enough for any one person, but, in addition 
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Rafaelo Diaz for Texas Tour 


When Rafaelo Diaz went to the coast last summer, he did 
so for only two weeks but stayed three months. On June 
24 and 28 he sang to 45,000 people in the Hollywood Bowl 
in a performance of Cadman’s Shanewis, According to 
Mr. Diaz the experience was unforgettable, for the moon 
was shining brightly, and, strangely enough, caught and 
outlined the great cross in its silvery beam. The inspira- 
tion was tremendous. It is said that the singer’s diction 
was so perfect that he could be heard clearly in the last 
rows of the Bowl, and not a syllable was lost. Everyone 
was hospitality itself to the Metropolitan tenor, who was 
given twenty-two receptions in San Diego inside of two 
weeks. At the end of that time, Mr. Diaz said, he had to 
go away to rest. He was heard, however, in a recital at 
the Amphion Club, of which Mrs. W. A. Buker, is presi- 
dent, and everywhere he was called. “the California tenor,” 
although he was not born in that state, but in Texas, which 
proudly claims him as its own. 


Many of his friends wanted Mr. Diaz to stay in Cali- 
fornia and form an artist colony in Beverly Hills, one en- 
thusiastic admirer presenting him with an acre of land. 
He had offers, also, to start a Western Grand Opera Com- 
pany, which he was obliged to refuse. However, he gave 
them suggestions for the project that, he says, can easily 
be promoted—so interested are these people of San Diego 
in having a permanent company. 

Called by wire to Santa Fe, N. M., the tenor sang with 
Tsianina in Shanewis at the opening of the new theater there. 
The following day he gave a straight recital of his own, 
which was much enjoyed. Particularly interested in the 
ancient remains of the cliff dwellers, he was quite reluctant 
to leave the Pueblo Valley. Finally going back to Los 
Angeles he soon after started on his homeward trip in order 
to open his season with early appearances in Southampton 
and Philadelphia. He is going to Texas in November and 
December for a long tour, which will also include concerts 
in Florida and Louisiana. Returning then for his appear- 
ances at the Metropolitan Opera, he will afterwards return 





RAFAELO DIAZ 


to Texas for additional dates before going to California 
in the spring, where L. E. Behymer is booking him, 

Mr. Diaz has several records—La Paloma, La Calles and 
Anapolia—recently released by Columbia Phonograph Com- 
pany. 


Minnie Tracey to Manage Cincinnati 
Performance 


When Orpheus and Eurydice, an opera in four acts by 
Gluck, is to be given in Cincinnati on November 10 and 11 
at Emery Auditorium, Minnie Tracey will have the business 
managing end of the operatic venture. Frank van der 
Stucken is to be the general director of the performance in 
which the principals will be: Orpheus, Richard Hale; 
Euridice, Irene Williams; Eros, Flora Negri. There is to 
be a chorus of thirty six selected singers, forty prominent 
musicians of the Cincinnati Symphony, and a ballet of 
twenty. A long list of prominent social and musical peo- 
ple form the executive committee, and already the sale of 
tickets augurs a successful enterprise. 


Lectures for Guilmant Organ School Students 


A series of lectures are being given by Chalmers Clifton, 
conductor of the American Orchestral Society, for the stu- 
dents of the American Orchestral Society, at the New York 
First Presbyterian Church. The first two lectures were 
given on the afternoons of October 19 and 26. As an aid 
in tone color and registration on the organ they are invalu- 
able, and are being illustrated b soloists from the orches- 
tra of the American Orchestral Society. 





Thirty-six Dates in Nine Weeks for Coates 


Singing thirty-six times in nine weeks is the schedule for 
John Coates, the English tenor, for his fall tour of the 
British Isles. Between October 9 and December 15, a few 
days before he sails for America, he is appearing seven times 
in London alone. Mr. Coates was the principal tenor soloist 
at the Three Choirs Festival, held this year at Worcester, 
England. He was heard in Elgar’s The Apostles and The 
Kingdom, and in The Messiah and Beethoven’s Mass in D. 
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He will open his third consecutive American season on De- 
cember 28. 





THE PICK OF THE PUBLICATIONS 











Songs 
(Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York) 


A Brown Bird Singing, by Haydn Wood.—This song 
was published two or three years ago and was an 
immediate success. lts success appears to have been 
cumulative and is now growing to the pomt where it 
seems worth while to mention the work again in the 
review columns. It sometimes seems a pity to review a 
piece of music when it first comes out. ‘he review may, 
and very often does, stimulate an interest in the work, 
but in our crowded musical atmosphere of America it 
sometimes takes a good while for a musical work to get 
its swing and when it does there are a good many people 
who would like to go back and look over critical esti- 
mates of it. What actually happens very often in the 
case of successful classical works is that biographers and 
historians go back and look up such matters, and there 
is no reason why the same attitude should not be taken 
toward music of a more popular character. At all events, 
here is a song that, when it first came out, must have 
appeared to reviewers as a work of very unusual merit. 
Probably the reviewers said so, and that the opinion was 
fully justified has been proved by the popular acceptance 
of the work. It now remains to say that the popular 
acceptance was not of the sort—so common in America 
—that attaches to some compositions which last only a 
few weeks or a few months at most, and are then com- 
pletely forgotten and as dead as if they had never existed. 
This song has a depth and a beauty that is suré to make 
it a lasting classic of song literature. It has these quali 
ties without being austere or what the public would call 
classical. It is a real popular love-song with a real pop- 
ular tune, but, like such songs as some of those written 
many years ago (for instance, Nevin’s Rosary or De 
Koven’s O Promise Me) it will gradually become a 
household word. Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
it has already become a household word for the tune 
cannot be heard by anybody without seeming familiar. 
It is a pleasure to find the public taking up a work of 
this sort which can be sincerely recommended from a 


29 
musical point of view. The public taste is not always so 
sane. 

The song has been recorded on the Victor by John 
McCormack, on the Brunswick by Allan McQuhae, on 
the Vocalion by Colin O’More, on the Columbia by 
Charles Hackett, and on the Edison by Ernest Davis 
That alone is proof enough of the demand for it. 


(John Charch Company, Cincinnati) 


Pack, Clouds, Away, by Arthur Bergh.—This is a song 
suited to a high soprano or tenor voice. It is an allegro 
appassionata with a brilliant and rather difficult accom- 
paniment, and a good, strong, vigorous rhythm in the 
tune. The composer has made good use of enharmonic 
modulations and hao built himself up a fine composition 
which should meet with favor. 

Like a Silver Star Ascending, by Granville English. A 
simple ballad with a rather neatly made accompaniment 
The melody is pleasing and especially well written for 
the voice. 

Storm a’Coming, by John Mokrejs.—Mr. Mokrejs in 
this has turned himself and his well-known talent to the 
negro idiom. He has caught it excellently and parts of 
the tune are so effective that they might appeal to fox 
trot makers. It is an amusing little encore song. 
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Pianist 
“A Great Artist” 


Boston Christian Science Monitor 


Management 
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MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 


Music—Painting—Sculpture—Architecture—O pera. Class—Ballet—Drama—Lectures 
310 Riverside Drive, New York City 


Phone Academy 3860 





MARION MARSH BANNERMAN 


East Front Street, Hempstead, L. I. 


HARPIST 


Tel, 1894 Hempstead 











LBERT BERNE?" of unhackneyed 

A * songs of musical and liter- 
TECHNIQUE—INTERPRETATION 

CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


: ary valuein English, French, 


o German and Italian. 
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HACKETT 


TENOR 
Chicago Opera 


Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL 
BUREAU, 250 West 57th St., New York 





MAX BENDIX 


American Violin Pedagogue 
Studio: 144 West 75 St., New York 


Famous artists who have studied 


with Mr. Bendix include: 

Anna Joseffer, Florizel von Reuter, 
Joseph Stopak, Rudolph Poik, Jean- 
ette Vermorel, Roderick White, 
ae Fradkin and Toni Maas- 
off. 


Telephone: Trafalgar 6083 
for appointments 
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THE KENTUCKY CARDINAL, 











wth its scarlet crest, has definitely entered the concert field 
mma | } the Kentucky contralto, has adopted him for 
her w t, and for the comimg season of 1926-27, he will 
start actively upon his concert career, opening his season 
lente lpg lle sit ag gli tsealigd ae 5 oy METROPOLITAN ARTISTS AT REST. 
Vednesday evenin member By a strange coincidence, . 
the State of Kentucky very recently adopted the cardinal as (1) Serafin, Bambose hek, Miss Ponselle and Miss Dalossy. 
the it ird Th second honor following so closely upon (2) Left to right: Giuseppe Bamboschek, Frances Peralta, 
his adoption Viss Roberts proves that there is a time and Ellen Dalossy and Conductor Serafin, snapped at Rosa Pon- 
tide in the affairs of even our most modest of feathered selle’s castle, near Verona, 
songsters that leads on to fame and fortune (Photo by 

iM i n.d 








MARY CRAIG, 
sopray ith her. pet wildcat, whose face certainly looks 





vicious enough, and shows clearly a dislike and distrust 

for cameramen The photographer caught the artist in the 

midst of her daily tramp around her 500 acre estate in 

Katonah, N. Y., where she finds time not only for raising AT BLUE HILL, ME, 

wildcats but also for gardening, showing special talent for Felix Kahn (who erected Kneisel Hall at Blue Hill, Me.), 


dahlia culture. Miss Craig has just signed a contract with Marianne Kneisel and Franz Kneisel, Jr., photographed at 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company for the coming _ the concert given at Blue Hill recently in memory of Franz 
season, Kneisel. 





ALICE HACKETT, 
pianist and teacher of 
Ft. Dodge, Iowa, dur- 
ing the week of Octo- 
her 12 gave three re- 
citals for children, two 
at the Lake Harriet 
School, and one at the 
McKinley School of 
Minneapolis. Miss 
Hackett will return in 
November for added 
engagements. She re- 
cently gave four simi- 
lar recitals in Ft. 
Dodge with much suc- 
cess. 
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A LESCHETIZKY PHOTOGRAPH 
The distinguished pianist-composer, Commendatore Eugenio 
di Pirani, thus describes the autographing of the Leschetizky 
photograph, reproduced above, during one of his visits to the 
great teacher: “We spoke about technical questions and Les- 
chetizky requested me to play for him my Concert Etudes 
and gave me afterwards his photograph with the following 
autograph: ‘To E, Pirani in friendly remembrance, with best 
thanks for the splendid performance of his excellent Concert 
Etudes. Theodore Leschetizky, Vienna, April 1907. 
















NORMAN JOLLIF, 

bass-baritone, snapped at Folkstone, England, while vacation- 
ing there this summer. Mr. Jollif left New York the end of 
June for a few months of travel abroad. It was purely a 
vacation trip and not a professional tour, although he did 
sing a number of times at Christ Church, London, where Dr. 
Poling, preacher at the Marble Collegiate Church, New York, 
alternated as minister. Mr. Jollif is one of the soloists at 
the Marble Collegiate Church. The bass-baritone spent three 
weeks in Paris, and while there met many Americans and 
also attended some interesting opera performances. In addi- 
tion, he spent a short time visiting places where he was 
billeted during the war, having gone over with the Canadians. 
A short visit also was paid to Switzerland, and the remainder 
of the summer he spent in London. Mr. Jollif opened his 
American season on October 13 with an appearance at the 

National American Festival in Buffalo. 
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CHARLOTTE LUND, 
soprano, at Hot Springs, enjoying a little rest prior to open- 
ing her concert season. 
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“IG NAZ FRIE DM AN, 
who returned this month Fe Europe for a short American 
tour following his New York recital, October 30, at Aeolian 
Hall. Here he is pictured in a pen portrait by Nerman, 
made after his London recital. The pianist’s recent tour 
abroad took him to Roumania, Jugoslavia, Budapest, Prague 
and Dresden. 














PIETRO YON, 
who returned to the United States, October 4, on the Bianca- 
mano, after a summer sojourn in Europe. In Italy he had a GANNA WALSKA IN BAYREUTH 
most successful concert tour, appearing in Rome, Florence, 
Milan and Vicenza, where the press was most enthusiastic over 
his masterful playing. Mr. Yon has returned to this country 
and will tour the Middle West in November, one of the early 
events being the opening of the new Kilgen organ of the St 
Francis Xavier Church in St. Louis on November 7, Mr. Yon's 
tour of the Pacific Coast has been postponed until February, 
1927, on account of an overcrowded schedule in the East and 
Middle West. Mr. Yon gathered some new and interest novel 
ties abroad which he will include on this season’s programs, 























Mme. Ganna Walska’s current concert and operatic tour in 
Europe takes her to many interesting spots. Following an 
appearance in Salzburg, she is shown herewith in Bayreuth 














NIKOLA ZAN, 

New York vocal teacher, had a successful three months’ 
master class in Portland, Ore., last summer, which was his 
third consecutive one there. Before the close of the class 
Mr. Zan gave a full recital of twenty songs for some 
seventy-five invited guests and was well received. He re- 
peated his success in Baker City, where he was heard with 
two of his pupils—Thomas Whited, baritone, and Grace 
Francis, soprano, both of that city. Before returning to 
New York to resume his teaching, Mr. Zan went up into the 
Blue Mountains of Oregon for some hunting and horseback 
riding. The first day out in search of game, Mr. Zan killed 
a three-hundred pound buck, shown with him in the accom- 
panying picture. According to the “good-shot,” it was the 
first time that he had ever seen a deer outside of Central 
Park and a single shot did the trick—breaking the buck’s 
neck. Mr. Zan had previously only shot argh mg Ter : 7 
and it was with regret that he had to depart for the East, ‘AN NR CTICTITIC a rENe : a —s 
for the duck season was just beginning. A number of Mr. ( ONNEC MICUT'S OWN MEETS ILLIN¢ NS" OWN. 
Zan's pupils will be heard in Broadway productions and in Emily Rosevelt, soprano, caught na particularly happy mood 
concert this season. when attending a meeting of the Connecticut State Federa- 
. tion of Music Clubs. While there, Connecticut's favorite 

Bo es = ae daughter met Illinois’s favorite son, Arthur Kraft, tenor 

DOROTHEA FLEXER, ° also a guest at the Coni Basan Ac ording to the llr 
who made a successful debut as a member of the Metro- ing picture it was a pleasant meeting. These two busy 
politan Opera Company last season, spent the past summer artists, having won recognition for themselves, are still never 
at the home of her too occupied to give a helping hand and encourage the young 

teacher, George Fer- artists whom the Federation is sponsoring. 
gusson, in Maine, 
working on the roles 
which she is to sing 
the coming winter as 
a member of _ the 
great New York or- 
ganization. In one 
snapshot Mr. Fer- 
gusson is pointing 
out the straight road 
to success to Miss 
Flexer, and in the 
other she is busy 
studying a score 
without the aid of 
blue glasses, which 
would seem rather 
trying on the eyes 
right out in the sum- 
mer sunlight. 
































































BERNARD SHAW AND ALBERT COATES 
At the latter's Italian villa on Lago Maggiore, enjoying the 
sun after a swim, Coates is an excellent swimmer but he has 


his hands full keeping up with Shaw 













CELIA CRAMER, 
soprano, who appeared at 
Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall, on October 2, at a 
concert presented’ by 
Achille Annelli, ‘vocal 
teacher. Miss Cramer 
sang Tuqui Santuzzo 
from Cavalleri Rusticana, 
and a duet from the first 
act of “Tosca”, assisted 
by Mr. Sassano, with 
style and beauty of voice. 
Her portrayal of the parts 
were excellent, and her 
stage appearance charm- 
ing. She won a deserved 

SUCCESS. 
(Jamieson studios photo, 
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GEORGE LIEBLING, 
piamist, at the country home of his friends, Mr. and Mrs 
G. L. Kothny, at Strafford, Pa. (Left to right) Mr. Kethny 
Mrs. Liebling, Mrs. Kothny, Mrs. White, George Liebling 2 

















and Norman McLure. 
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rw MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 
eies . } aang ap MASTER IDEA 


ZAY 2 See “The Practical Psy: 
chology of Voice,” pub. G. Schirmer, 
HENRI re Sine Vert Maen 


which is a Cag 
Studio: 30 West 72nd &t. 


DEANE DOSSERT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


1204 Carnegie Hall 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
HARRIET Voice Builder and Coach 


Studio Apartment 
251 West 7ist St., New York 
Phone: 6756 Trafalgar 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing—NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday. BOSTON: 6 Newbury Street, Friday, Satur- 
day, Monday. Choral Director, N. Y. Society of the Friends of Music. 


ment v. FIUBBARD 


TEACHERS OF SINGING ' *" its brancives “ind jacine 
Estelle LIEBLING 





Tel. Circle 0737 











ARTHUR J. 











SOPRANO 
Studio: 145 West 66th St., New York Tel.: 1787 Circle 
Associate Teacher with 
ESTELLE 
Kerem BELLAMANN © "35: 


Specializes in Voice Placement 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York. Phone Circle 9873 


MARCELLA GEON 


Pianist — Accompanist — Coach 
23 West 64th St., N. Y. - - Phone 1452 Trafalgar 


ETHEL WATSON VIRGINIA 


USHER _ LOS KAMP 


Coach - and - Concert Teacher of Singing 


Accompanist 
Phone: Susqueh 127 West 78th St., N. Y. 








Studi 


3135 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL a NEW YORK, N.Y. 


WILHELM FLAM 
Vocal Studio: Berlin-Wilmersdorf 
Assmannshausenerstr. Ila. 

Present and past artist pupils include LEO SLEZAK, 


THEODOR SCHEIDL (Berlin Staatsoper), HELENE 
WILDBRUNN (Vienna Opera), SCHUTZENDORF 
(Berlin Staatsoper), JOSEPH SCHWARZ, etc. 


MUSICIANSHIP 
TRINITY PRINCIPLE PEDAGOGY 


not “Do-re-mi” 
“Intervals” 
“Numbers” 

















SIGHT SINGING { 


Visitors Welcome—Schedule of classes for Adults, 
Children, Teachers, sent upon request, 
Address 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Avenue (30th Street) 
New York City Phone Ashiand 6551 











Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
Ye on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 





ow ith the Soeltities at the disposal of the Musicat Couniza 
it ia qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
aniins the department of value. 
The Musica: Covriea will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations, It 
will merely furnish te. 


All communications should be addressed 
information Bureau, Musical Courier 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 


6 East Eighty-first Street 
New York 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 8573 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 
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Portland to Hear Bimboni’s Winona 

The American Grand Opera Company of Portland, Ore., 
will give Alberto Bimboni’s Winona its first hearing on 
November 11, at which time the composer will conduct. 
As the name implies, thisas an Indian opera, and in writing 
the score Bimboni used a number of the Indian melodies 
from the books on Chippewa music by Frances Densmore of 
the Washington Smithsonian Institution, The clear explana- 
tion and examination of each song in this book gave Bimboni 
the opportunity of carefully selecting the melodies to fit 
the action of his libretto. The ample descriptions of Indian 
daily life and ceremonies led him to. believe that in the In- 
dian music there is hidden and attractive material not yet 
thoroughly used in the proper way and which demands the 
study of serious musicians. “Indian melody,” said Mr. Bim- 
boni, “is similar to the Gregorian Chant. It is monodic and 
almost always based on free rhythm.” Bimboni rarely uses 
it for his songs, but introduces it occasionally as an orches- 
tral background to the text of*the libretto. The entire work 
therefore is rather more Indian in spirit than it is in the 
actual use of the melodies. If a comparison can be made, 
it might be stated that Bimboni uses the Indian material as 
Liszt used the Hungarian material in his rhapsodies and 
Perosi used the Gregorian chant in his oratorios. The 
voices have ample music to sing within their various ranges, 
but the impossible is not asked of the singers. The declama- 
tory style also has been used in this opera; the orchestra 
supports the voices adequately, but excels symphonically at 
times with the purpose of expressing dramatic and tragic 
situations which the voices alone would not have been able 
to accomplish with the proper modern effects. The style of 
the entire opera is romantic; the music proceeds without any 
thematic de velopment, mainly interpreting the poetic ideas 
of the librettist. “I have given much attention,” stated the 
composer, “to the maintaining of action, avoiding ineffective 
spoken lines and philosophical dialogues. The plot, although 
based on an Indian legend, is as human as possible, all of 
the characters are Indian, and the story deals with the well 
known tragedy of Winona. The legend of this Indian 
maiden, around which the opera was written, is responsible 
for the naming of two towns, Wabasha, Minn., and Maiden 
Rock, Wis., and also the thriving city of Winona, Minn.” 

Bimboni left New York for Portland on October 13, this 
marking his first trip to the Pacific Coast. He has at his 
disposal fifty orchestra men and a chorus of sixty. Two 
entire weeks of ensemble rehearsals have been planned. 
The cast, of principals includes Minna Pelz, who came to 
New York last summer for a month in order to study the 
score with Bimboni. She will have the leading soprano role. 
The contralto will be Alice Price Moore; the tenor, J. Mc- 
Millan Muir; the baritone, William Fraser Robertson, and 
the bass, A. K. Houghton. The libretto for Winona is by 
Perry Williams, the executive secretary of the Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce Association. 


Whittington Hears “Bow-Bells” Calling 


Dorsey Whittington, pianist and pedagogue, is taking a 
vacation in his usual manner—by being strenuously active 
while he rests from his work. The past season he played in 
recitals in New York, Boston, Chicago, Baltimore, Washing- 


ton, Troy, Columbia (S. C.), Charlotte (N. Cs. etc. His 
engagements also took him on three Southern tours. His 
master class at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C., and his 


series of recitals there kept him busy until August. 

Like his illustrious ancestor, Sir Richard Whittington, he 
has heard the “Bow-Bells” of London calling and has gone 
there with an American piano as a mascot instead of a cat. 
His first recital was scheduled for Wigmore Hall on Octo- 
ber 1, after which he intended to go to Germany and the Far 
East for several recitals, including Constantinople and 
Smyrna. He will sail for America from Naples about Octo- 
ber 25 for many concert engagements. A large class of 
pupils in New York awaits his return. During the winter 
he will also hold master classes in Savannah, Ga., and again 
at Winthrop College. 


Estelle Liebling Studio Notes 


Ruth Morgan, soprano, has been engaged as voice teacher 
at the Brandon College, Brandon, Manitoba, Canada. She 
has also been engaged as soloist at the leading church in 
Brandon. Marye Berne has been engaged as leading soprano 
at the largest synagogue in Cleveland. She has also been 
very actively engaged at the Park Theater in Cleveland. 
Both are products of the Estelle Liebling studios. 

The following Estelle Liebling singers have been engaged 
to sing Indian Dawn, as a prologue to the motion picture, 
The Flaming Frontier: Beatrice Belkin, Regent Theater ; 
Helen Berger, Coliseum Theater; Nancy Corrigan, Ham- 
ilton Theater. Constance De la Roche, contralto, has been 
engaged for the operatic medley which will play the entire 
season on the Keith Circuit. Celia Branz contralto, who has 
just returned from a two months’ engagement in the Shubert 
revival of The Mikado. has been engaged for the musical 
comedy company heard regularly over the radio station 


WEAF 





Many Arthur Wilson Pupils in Recital 

Eight pupils from the Arthur Wilson studio will appear 
in recital this season in Jordan Hall, Boston, and for six of 
them it will mark their debut. The recitals will be given 
by Willard Amison, Louis Neal and Harry Delmore, tenors ; 
Dorothy George and Lydia Gray, mezzo sopranos ; Nelly 
Brown, soprano; Angela McCarthy, contralto, and Harry 
Hughes, baritone. All eight of these artists have been 
under the tutelage of Mr. Wilson personally both in pro- 
duction and interpretation for periods varying from one to 
four years immediately preceding. these appearances. Harry 
Delmore, the colored tenor, is giving three concerts in North 
Carolina in October. Joseph Lautner is another Wilson 
artist who has been highly praised for his singing. 


Cecilia Guider in Chicago 
Cecilia Guider recently was the guest of Mrs. Jack Mc- 
Cormack of Chicago, who was formerly leading woman for 
Richard Carle. Mrs. Guider then went to Lexington, Ky., 
following this sojourn, to visit Dr. W. E. Coover for two 
weeks. 
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CONTRALTO 
Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. 
Mgt.: Richard Copley, 
10 East 43d St., N. Y, City. 
Personal address: 694 Madi- 
son Ave, New York 


ADA OSTENDORFF 


PIANIST-INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 405 Carnegie Hall 





New York City 

















Address: JAMES GUIDER 
1947 Broadway 
SOPRANO 
0°C QUIRKE 
x 108 West 75th Street, 
L New York Tel. 5880 Schuyler 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas James Kelly 


Write for appointment 
New York City 
Voice Placement and Opera Class 
HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
IN EUROPE 1926-1927 
Address BANKERS TRUST CO., 


4 
L 
I 
A 
Address 
Trinity Court, Boston Conrad Building, Providence 
PLace VENDOME Paris, FRANCE 











MAESTRO 


BUZZI-PECCIA 


The Synchronic Vocal Method 


Complete at every step for Student and Singer 
Concert and Grand Opera 


33 West 67th Street 


Circular sent on request Telephone 9216 Susquehanna 











FLORENCE 


LEONARD 


PIANO 


Assistant to Breithaupt 
500 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Baker Building, Philadelphia 











One Artist's 
“Companion- 
ship” with a 
Kranich & Bach 


HAVE 

known the 
superlative mer- 
its of the 
Kranich & Bach 
Piano for so 
long that it is 
with the utmost 
pleasure that I 
look forward to 
a season’s use 
of, and compan- 
ionship with, 
such a fine and 
exquisitely 
toned piano, 


VERA CURTIS 


Lyric Soprano, 
Formerly Metro- 
politan Opera 
Company 





Gera Cantd 


T= approbation of such an acknowledged author- 
ity justly carries unquestioned weight with = 
thoughtful music lover 


ICH-&- BACH 


>» Grand—Reproducing—and 
Period Model Pianos 


237 East 23rd St. New York 


77 East Jacxson Bivp., Cuicaco, Ix. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST UPON REQUEST 
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Dai Buell to Have Active Season 


Dai Buell’s season opened unusually early this year as she 
has been chosen by several clubs to begin their winter's 
attractions. On September 23 in Steinert Hall, Boston, she 
gave one of her popular Causerie Concerts, thereby opening 
the Boston Women’s City Club series. She chose a char- 
acteristically well varied program which she presented with 
interesting interpretative remarks. 

Her. first western trip was scheduled to begin this month 
and continue to November 10, taking her as far as Omaha, 
Neb., where she opens the series of the Fine Arts Society in 
a joint recital with Joseph Auslander, the poet. This novel 
recital idea found its instigation in Dai Buell’s famous music 





Davis & Sanford 


DAI BUELL 


room upon the occasion of Joseph Auslander’s private read- 
ing of certain of his inspired péems. Miss Buell turned to 
the poet and asked if he realized that there was. an abso- 
lute musical counterpart to most of his poems. Having 
aroused interest, it was then a natural reaction to sit at the 
riano and find the parallels. This idea finally became crys- 
tallized in the delightful program which was wviven at Well- 
esley and which inspired such enthusiastic comment. The 
music in no way accompanies the poems. With characteristic 
simplicity the poet reads and, without breaking the spell, 
the mood is given wings in tone by the pianist, and this as- 
sociation forms the basis for one of the most distinctive, 
artistic entertainment before the public today. 

After this western trip, Dai Buell must quickly return to 
Boston where she opens the Wellesley Hills Women’s Club 
series with another of her Causerie Concerts, chosen from 
the many that she has given in Boston during the last 
three seasons. 

Following quickly on the heels of the Wellesley Hills 
event comes a re-engagement before the Winchester Fort- 
nightly Club, Mass., one of the most important and largest 
audiences in New England. 

This artist will be even more heavily booked than usual 
this winter and a more complete announcement will be made 
a little later. 


Leonard and Hopkins Return from Study with 
Breithaupt 


Florence Leonard and Louisa Hopkins and their pupils 
have returned from their summer study with Breithaupt. 
They had the privilege of lessons during his vacation, and 
continued their work with him after he returned to Berlin. 
Both Miss Leonard and Miss Hopkins have brought back 
with them not only remarkable improvement in their play- 
ing but also lasting memories of his kindliness, genius, in- 
spiration and knowledge. Among the young pianists who 
are highly praised by European critics are the following 
pupils of Breithaupt: Edwin Fischer, Heinz Jolles, Erwin 
Brynicki, Grete V. Zieritz, Dorothea Brans, Kathe Heine- 
mann, Mary Jansen. Rosite Renard, Blanca Renard, Ellen 
Epstein and Isador Epstein. -* 

Miss Leonard and Miss Hopkins have resumed their _in- 
struction in Philadelphia. The former reopens her New 
York studio this month. E 

Christine Haskell, one of the students who accompanied 
Miss Leonard and Miss Hopkins abroad this summer, is giv- 
ing a recital in Sewickley, Pa., this month. 
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CIENT NEGRO CHOIR IN AMERICA 


itals, Concerts or Special Programs of Negro Spirituals 
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THEO.—TENOR 


Studio: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library. 


Tel, 4792 Penn. 
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PERSONAL ADDRESS: VILLA FLETA, a3 a: 
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CIUDAD LINEAL, MADRID, SPAIN 


TENOR 


Company 


Metropolitan Opera 
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GIGLPS Only Teacher 


Vocal Studio: 24 West 59th St., New York City 


Circula’ Mailed on Request 


Phone Plaza 2875 
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METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK CITY 














the master. He is of those singers whose 
‘price is above rubies. 

H. T. P. in Boston Transcript 
Limited Tour—Xmas to February 12th 
Mgt. LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


Steinway Piano 



























DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Instructor of Many Prominent Organists 


at the Guilmant Organ School 


17 East 11th Street, New York 


Send for Prospectus 
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DUNNING 


SYSTEM 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 


Normal Classes as follows : — 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City 


MRS, ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New 


Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 93 Mad- 
ison St., Tiffin, Ohio. Arnold School 
of Music. . 


ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 


ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 817 E. 
Central Ave., Winter Haven, Fila. 


CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 
Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


GRACE A. BRYANT, 201-10th Ave. N., 
Twin Falls, idaho. 


BEULAH CROWELL, 201 Wellston 
ee 1506 Hadiamont Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore. 


York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ADDA Cc. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky 


Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. Holiday 
Normal. 


BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 


LA VERNE Cc. FLEETWOOD, 1344 
Spaulding Ave. Studio: Hollywood 
Women’s Club, 7078 Hollywood Boule- 
vard, Hollywood, Calif. 


IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1605 
Tyler Street, Amarillo, Tex. Febru- 
ary ist, Amarillo. 


FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, 
Lansing Conservatory of Music, 
Lansing, Mich. Jan. 15, 1927, 


HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 
13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveiand, 
Ohio. 

MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
North 16th Street, Portland, Ore. 


MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
6262 Oram Avenue, Dalias, Texas. 
Normal Classes, Feb. 1, three months, 

ROBIN OGDEN, Box 544, Waterbury, 
Conn. 

MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 1536 
Holly St., Dallas, Tex. Classes held 
Dallas and Oklahoma. 

ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 
Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina St., 
Los Angeles. 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 1lith 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 














PAPALARDO 


Noted Vocal Coach, Conductor and Accompanist 


Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 
way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an outstand- 
ing artistic career. Catalogue including a list of distinguished artists who 
have been prepared for the concert and operatic stage by Maestro Papalardo 
will be sent upon request. 


New York Studios Steinway Hall 


109 West 57th Street 


Telephone: Marble 1573 


Opera Director, Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore 


Steinway Piano Used Exclusively 
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ZERFF 


Voice Production without Interference 
ETHE!. PFEIFER, Assistant Teacher 


ALMA PETERSON 


Five Seasons Soprano with Chicago Opera Company 
3020 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Iii. 
TEACHER 


ELIZABETH QUAILE Grriano 


Classes in Pedagogy and Interpretation 


22 East 89th Street 3 : : New York 


JOHN A. HOFFMANN, tewr 


Member of the Artist Faculty of the 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


', SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1926-27 


HARRY ASKIN, Mgr. 
1461 Broadway 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 
COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


J.FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
712-718 Fisk Bidg.. New York 


MME. VARETTE TER-STEPANOFF 


Pianist—Teacher 
Studio: 22 West 88th St., New York. Tel. 


DAVID 


HARP 


Now teaching with the Master School of Musical Art 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 


MACBETH 


Chicago Civic Opera Company 
LEADING COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Management: FLORENCE MACBETH, Inc. 606 W. 16th St. New York City 


COLTON WHITE 


ening | * REPRESENTATIVE AND 
NCERT MANAGER 


1425 Broadway, eaten Opera House Bidg., New York City 
Studio C, Suite 21 Telephone Pennsylvania 2634 Ext. 63 
Will consider artists’ applications 


JOHN MicCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO: 
412 West End Ave., N. Y. 
Trafalgar 4385 

















New York 











Management: 





$294 Schuyler 
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Direction D. F. McSweeney 








565 Fifth Avenue New York 
Steinway Piano Used 
aa ag ROMUALDO 
Prima Donna 4 @ Vocal 
Teacher 





formerly: a ecoetnen 
Opera. 


vent = ) = Tague Royal, | Formerly conductor Metropol- 

adrid: Le Soale, itan Opera, New York, =~ 
Pestireis —Phi an "nd sani European theaters. Coach 

‘Sym Boston Symphony, ¢lebrities, operatic teacher be} 


Jeanne Gordon. 
Phone Endicott 8066 


eo VocaL. TUITION. 


Address 109 Riverside Drive N.Y. City 
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assi & Cannonieri 


General operatic and theatrical 
bureau 






(Ufficio di Affari Teatrali) 
Via Durini N. 31, Milan, Italy 
Telephone 10-345 






MUSICAL 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Grand Rapips, Micu.—The Mary Free Bed Guild, which 
for so many years has arranged excellent courses, has decided 
to offer only single concerts at intervals throughout the sea- 
son. The first attraction will be the De Reszke Quartet with 
Will Rogers, to be presented in the Armory in November or 
December. Mrs. Armen S. Kurkjian is president and her 
efficient board consists of Mrs. Antoine Campau, Mrs. Gor- 
don Barber, Mrs. Arthur Godwin, Mrs. Earle Irwin, Mrs. 
Fred P antlind, Mrs. J. H. Seabrook, Mrs. J. Harley Bertsch, 
Margaret Norris, Rosamund Rouse ‘and Florence King. 

The Philharmonic-Central Concert Company, with Marian 
Allen Smith, local manager, will give five fine concerts, the 
first one in October by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
followed by three in November—Tito Schipa, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink and the Ukrainian Chorus; in December, the 
Mordkin Russian Ballet and Symphony. Orchestra, and in 
March, Galli-Curci. 

The Grand Rapids Symphony Orchestra, Karl Wecker, 
conductor, will present a soloist at each of its six regular 
concerts, the first one being Roderick White, Grand Rapids’ 
own violinist, who will play the Jeethoven concerto on 
November 28. Jean Ten Have, head of the violin depart- 
ment at the Cincinnati Conservatory, will play the d’ Ambrosio 
concerto; Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, pianist, will play 
the Saint ome ns D minor concerto, and Parthenia Vogelback, 
pianist, the Grieg A minor. Vocalists will be Reinald Wer- 
renrath, baritone, and Katherine Jansheska Phillips, dramatic 
soprano, Beethoven's Eroica, Schubert’s C major and the 
Unfinished, Mendelssohn’s Scotch, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Antar and Cesar Franck’s D minor are the symphonies in 
preparation, and besides these will be played several inter- 
esting suites, some of MacDowell’s compositions, and sev- 
eral works of another American composer, Adolph M. 
Foerster. of Pittsburgh, among them Enchanter’s Dream, 
Call to Charon and the incidental music to Hamlet. There 
will be three or more children’s concerts on Sunday after- 
noons, in which Mr. Wecker will have the cooperation of 
Supervisor Mattern of the public schools, who will make a 
study of the numbers to be presented as part of the regular 
school work. 

The St. Cecilia 


COURIER 


has started its year with much 
enthusiasm under its new president, Estella H, Osborne. 
Under the direction of Dr. D. L. Rich, of the acoustics de- 
partment of the University of Michigan, and expert architects 
and decorators from Detroit and Cleveland, the acoustics 
of the auditorium have been improved and the building at- 
tractively redecorated throughout. New carpets and furni- 
ture have been purchased, and Italian fixtures to 
conform in design and coloring have been installed by the 
Mosher Studios. The formal opening will take place on 
November 5, when the chairman of Plan of Work, Bertha 
Kutsche, announces an artist recital by Guiomar Novaes, 
pianist. Claire Dux, soprano, and Ruth Breton, violinist, 
will furnish the other two recitals. The regular programs 
hold several interesting features. A Chicago Trio, led by 
Mrs. Claude Hopkins; In a Persian Garden, by Lehmann, 
given by Mrs. J. A. Michaelson, soprano, Mrs. Loren J. 
Staples, contralto, William J. Fenton, tenor, and Fred Caro, 
bass; a St. Cecilia Chorus program, with living pictures from 
the operas; Flower Day; Manuscript Day; Men’s Dav: an 
instrumental trio consisting of Vera Bennett, pianist, Clara 
Coleman Willey, violinist, and Gail Travis Daly, cellist, with 
Frances Morton Crume. contralto, assisting vocalist; an ex- 
change program with Flint; a Children’s Day in charge of 
Mr. and Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer of Chicago, and several 
illustrated talks on Modern Onera, among them De Falla’s 
La Vida Breve, by Mrs. William H. Loomis, are some 
of the attractions. The society will also sponsor an appear- 
ance of Clara Clemens in Joan of Arc. 

The Student Division in charee of Cornelia Hopkins, will 
start activities in November. The Tunior League, in charge 
of Natalie Harrington Utley, will hold two meetings a 
month, and will be assisted in giving a Christmas party 
by the mother society. Three Lenten morning musicales 
will be given under the direction of Helen Baker Rowe. 
Four Sunday afternoon free concerts will be sponsored by 


Society 


the society with Mrs. Reuben Maurits, chairman. High 
school orchestras. churc h choirs, and members will assist, 
and community singing will be a feature. For the chorus 


a new director has been chosen, Emory L. Gallup, organist 
at Fountain Street Baptist Church, who takes the post of 
Harold Tower, resigned. Mrs. Joseph Putnam remains as 


accompanist, and Me new officers are Mrs. Charles Antisdel, 
president; Mrs. U. Clark, secretary; Mrs. W. J. Kings- 
bury, treasurer ig E. F. Fitzgerald. librarian, and Mrs. 


Gordon DuBois. Mrs. B. H. Masselink, Mrs. F. A. Montelius 
and Mrs. H. W. Garrett, directors. An enthusiastic opening 
meeting was held on September 17, when short talks were 
given by the new director, Mr. Gallup; Mrs. Osborne, Mrs. 
George Van Wiltenburg, society treasurer; Bertha Kutsche, 
Plan of Work chairman, and Karl Wecker, director of the 
Grand Rapids Symphony Orchestra. Several solos were 
sung by Mrs. Verne Phillips, contralto, and Mrs. Hugh 
Blacklock, soprano. Plans for November include a con- 
cert at South Congregatiopal Church, and a Musicale and 
Tea at the Pantlind Hotel. The chorus joined with the 
Symphony Orchestra in furnishing music for the Louis 
Campau Centennial, which celebrated the founding of this 
city. The music was in charge of Mr. Wecker, and he was 
assisted by many local musicians and musical organizations, 
as well as by the school orchestras, bands and choruses. 
Musical numbers on the Fountain Street Baptist Church 
course include Arthur Kraft, tenor of Chicago, the Schubert 
Male Quartet from Canada, and the Russian Symphonic 
Choir of twenty-three men and women under Basil Kibal- 
chich. Four organ recitals will be given in November by 
A. Alt. organist of St. Martini’s Church, Boesward. The 
Netherlands, under the auspices of the Holland organizations 
of the city. 
David A. Mattern, of Rochester, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of public school music to succeed Glenn 
Cliffe Bainum, who has gone to Northwestern University. 
Mr. Mattern will also direct the newly reorganized Schubert 
Club, replacing J. Francis Campbell who moved to Florida. 
Merwyn W. Mitchell of Indianola, Iowa, will succeed Karl 
Wecker at Central High School, the latter_now giving all 
of his time to theoretical work at Junior College. Lillian 
Griffith will assist Mr. Wecker, and Nellie Goss will assist 
Mr. Mitchell. The supervisors of South High are Bessie 
Lindley and Leon Metcalf; of Union High, Theodore Fry- 
fogle, Florence Best and Lois Richards; of Creston High, 
Harriet Blood; of Ottawa Hills High, Helen Dickinson; of 
Harrison High, Nina Coye. H. B. R. 
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LISA ROMA zc: 
35 Park Avenue, New York 
SOPRANO Piano Used 





===" GRIF FITH 


Teacher of Maoh, Os D’ Alvarez, Sparkes, Errolie, Stralia, Lappas 
artists. 


and many other famous artis 
Studios: 52 West 70th St., New York City. Tel. Endicott 8144 
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561 West seed ony New York City. - 6478 Edgecomb 
Ceach and Accompanist to 
MARTINELLI 
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tudio: Steinway Bidg., 109 W 
Vocal Coach Studio: Steinway g-, 109 West 


67th St., N. Y. Phone Circle 6161 
Wal 
a ter Columbia University 


deory FA ALD ome 
William S. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 


MARIE SUNDELIUS 


Soprano 
With the Metropolitan Opéra Co. 


Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall 113 West 57th Street New York 


GIUSEPPE BOGHETT 


Vocal Studios: 1710 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DOROTHEA FLEXER 


CONTRALTO 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
R. E, Johnston, 1451 Broadway, 


o=r=gm 





Professor of Choral Music, 





Tel. Schuyler 3580 











OPERATIC and CONCERT TENOR 
Graduate Royal Conservatory of Music 
MILANO, ITALY 
13 East 38th St., New York 
N. Y. Tel. Caledonia 2777 








Management: New York 


GOLDMAN BAND 


Edwin Franko Gold 
SEASON 1926-27 NOW BOOKING 
Exclusive Mgt. Baldini & Engelhardt, Steinway Hall, New York 


HEM PEL 


Concert Management BALDINI & ENGELHARDT 


Suite 617, Steinway Hall, New York 
Steinway Piano Edison Records 
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Manufacturers and retailers of 
every known musical instrument 
Send for 150 page catalog 
NEW YORK, 120 West 42nd St. 


CINCINNATI, 121 East 4th St 
CHICAGO, 329 S. Wabash Ave, 




















Frank T. Kintzing presents 
THE WORLD FAMOUS JAPANESE SOPRANO 


TAMAKI MIURA 


Ae Guest Artist in Puccini’s 


**MADAM BUTTERFLY’’ 


and in the New One-Act Japanese Opera 


**NAMIKO SAN’? 
By ALDO FRANCHETTI 
On Coast to Coast Tour Season 1926-27 


Address FRANK T. KINTZING, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City 
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Braslau Praised as Program Maker 


Sophie Braslau was scheluled to appear as one of the 
main attractions of the recent Worcester Festival, but in the 
last moment she was stricken with an attack of ptomaine 
poisoning, and was unable to sing. Nothing but a serious ill- 
ness, such as this, would have prevented the contralto from 
fulfilling her engagement. Following her recent appearance 
in Toronto, Canada, as usual she won the enthusiastic praise 
of the critics. In commenting on her ability as a program 
maker, the Toronto Mail and Empire stated: “There is no 


MUSICAL COURIER 


fine intelligence and her phenomenal contralto voice, she can 
make even a trivial one seem worthwhile.” How the pro- 
gram was presented is evident from the following excerpt 
from the same paper: “She was singing at her magnificent 
best, and her first group _ ‘eur numbers displaved all the 
phases of her many-sided Miss Braslau’s concert 
opened the musical aaa in ieladaiies and we are not likely 
to hear a more satisfying recital between now and the coming 
of the tulips next May. It was Sophie Braslau at her best, 
and that means matchless tone combined with high intelli- 
gence.’ 


finer program maker than Miss Braslau. She showed us 


i 
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Answers to letters received in this department are published 
as promptly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. The letters are 
answered seriatim. 

PSALTER AND PSALTERY. 

B. S.—Psalter and Psaltery are two quite different things. 
The Psalms of David, as used in the church services or when 
separately printed, have the name of Psalter, the one hun- 
dred and fifty psalms all being included. Psaltery is the 
name of an instrument of very ancient origin and was in 
use down to the 17th century, a kind of harp-zither with a 
varying number of strings plucked by the fingers. The 
strings were stretched over a soundboard, as in the dulci 
mer. 

A TREMOLO. 

S. W. C.—You criticise the use of a tremolo that some 
singers seem to carry to too great an extent. You must re 
member that years ago pupils were taught to sing with the 
tremolo, there being a belief that it enhanced the beauty of 
the voice. But the trouble was that those who had been 
taught that method had great difficulty in singing with steady 
voice after tremolo went out of fashion. Now tremolo 
shows bad method or training, and once the fact is brought to 
the knowledge of the singer every effort is made to correct 
the fault. A London singer suddenly commenced to “trem- 
ble” in her songs. When spoken to about it she said. she 
did it purposely as it showed her high strung nature, her 
great emotional nature. In her case it was not from bad 








GRAY-LHEVINNE AND LADDIE 





. : i. training, for she could sing with steady tones perfectly well; (1) The only sort of roads in interior Yukon Territory 

SOPHIE BRASLAU it was 1 a fad of her own and completely hee her sing- (Note Y. T. on license). Estelle Gray-Lhevinne and her little 

: . ing which up to this time had been greatly enjoyed, son, Laddie, in a Ford en route to White Horse Rapids of 

that gift when she made her first appearance here several babe avira: the Yukon, “Riding the Rails.” (2) Laddie Gray, son of 
seasons ago, and last night she proved that it has not de- Gray-l i ialemale Son in Recital Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, with the artist’s pet rabbit, snapped 
serted her. Miss Braslau has never given us a more deftly Apes ~ihies in her California home during September, just before the 


small son of Gray-Lhe- 


On September 18, Laddie Gray, 
as a farewell to his 


‘ ' ‘ artist left to begin her long tour starting at Buffale, N. 3 
vinne gave a recital at Alameda, Cal., ' : " 


arranged collection of compositions. As usual, most of them 
were unfamiliar, for she always breaks away from the beaten 


track. One of the delightful things about a Braslau recital mother. The little fellow played a Mozart group of four Philadelphia and New York and traveled 20,000 miles be 
is that you are not carried through the regular routine of compositions including a sonatina (six pages long) and fore retiring to the California home of the violinist. 

the songs that all the singers are doing. Also she leaves you three Bach compositions, a group of other little classics and Laddie now has a fine repertory of classics by Bach, 
wondering how it has happened that so many interesting the first movement (unsimplified) of a Beethoven sonata. Mozart, Beethoven, etc., but best of all he loves to play 
songs have remained unused until she placed them in her In his arms, in the snapshot taken the same day by his scales. Mme. Gray-Lhevinne bade goodbye to Laddie and 


left him in California when she ee her present tour of 
242 violin recitals, which fill the entire year — 6 
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Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Catalogue Mailed Free 


mother, is the rabbit Gray-Lhevinne had on tour as a pet 


that can be partly explained by the ms \ _ to ; 
last season. This bunny went to the Sesqui-Centennial at 


repertoire. Of-course, 4 
utilizes the compositions, With her 


manner in which she 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


-eighth Season 114-116 EAST 85th STREET Incorporated 1878 
reas re Under the University of the eet of New York 


CARL HEIN Directors Sees UGUST FRAEMCKE 
Master Classes in 








Ninety Artist-Instructors 











All branches of music leading to Teachers’ Certificates, Waetees and Degrees. 
Piano under AUGUST PRAEMGKE,, Vo: CARL HEIN igy ein, and Kameber eee Bg ee John J. Hattstaedt, President 
Th dC tion: Prof Dr ioloncello: L EBAN for ry J ; 
other aibnent ne a Individual instruction. Classes in Harmony, Sight Singing, Ear Training, Coun- Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 
terpoint and Composition. Free and Partial Scholarship Examinations week of October llth. Catalogue on Kimpatt Hatt. Cuarcaco. Inn. 
application. 
| ti j i : M | A of the City of New York 
120 Claremont Avenue 
2 D4 hs l u e 0 usica rt....%, DAMROSCH, Director 
Pp Irfeland nstitute 0 eying All talented advanced violin students will come under the personal observation and instruction of 
Prof. LEOPOLD AUER 































OFFERS 


COMPLETE COURSES FOR STUDENTS FOR ALL GRADES 


Four year course leads to teacher's certificate or diploma. Two orchestras afford 
opportunity for ensemble training. Special courses for teachers and professionals. 
The student residence is open during winter and summer terms. 
Send for catalogue outlining courses and fees 

MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 





Wisconsin Conservatory | . 
Milwaukee’s Leading School. ; 2 Music 


THEODORE DAMMANN, Pres. EMIL H. KOEPKE, Secy. & Mar. 
WILLIAM BOEPPLER, Vice-Pres. and Musical Director 
ze Peers: rae ~ Thompson, Kathrine M. Clarke, Edwin G. Kappelmann. 
visory Council an oard of Examiners: Hans Hess, Dr. Wilhelm Middelschulte, G i 
2827 Euclid Avenue Hall-Quick, Arthur Van Eweyk, Pearl Brice, Winogene Hewitt- Rivehaes, Arthur ‘H. 
Arneke and Estelle Fielding. 

Systematic Training in Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Theory, Normal Training, History of re bts 

Dancing, Languages, Psychol: rf acl Pedag 
HOOL ‘OF HIGHEST STANDARDS 

t 

oe See Cee - Send for Free sheiiissien re 301 Stephenson Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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VIGTOR HARRIS incinnati 


Cleveland, Ohio 














Viola, Violoncello, Organ, Harp, 
Ensemble Playing, Accompanying, 


All Orchestral Instruments, 
Conducting, Dramatic Art, 
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THE BEAUFORT 
140 Phe $7th Street 
. 3053 Circle 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES Fe ttrcen, 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) Founded 1867 


cn aD AEIMA A, GeSALES 


2220 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Calif. | '@ Bee Le Vewiar (off reel” Asses) Parts (6 me) Tel. Flearus 40-37 


Conservatory «Music 





A Complete School of Music 


Instrumental Voice Culture Opera Languages Dancing Or- 
chestra Public School Music (accredited) and Drama Dept’s. 











Ideal Dormitories accommodating 300 on ten acre campus 














i LLIN G [ELINOR WHITTEMORE 
L D | ] N ce Captain gine em BERTHA BAUR, Director 
D CONCERT VIOLINIST Application BURNET C. TUTHILL, General Manager 
£ HARPIST Management R. E. Johnston 1451 Broadway N. Y. Highland Avenue and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
212 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City 


FORTY-FIRST SEASON OPENED OCTOBER 4 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
oe Fine Arts Building Chicago, 


GRANBERRY 


GEORGE CEILEY | 4 


Licentiate of the Royal Academy of Music; Associate of 
the Royal College of Music; elected 
Hon. Member by the Council, and some- 
time Lecturer (Hist. of Music) Royal 
College of Organists, London; late Head 
Professor Solo Singing, Polytechnic, 8. 
W. (affiliated with University of Lon- 











don); Teach f 1 d Celley, Royal 
Opera, Covent, Garde,” who. sete PIANO SCHOOL Kate S. Chittenden, Dean of the Faculty 
Prince” through the U. 8. last Season ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Piano, Theory, Normal Training Course 
Write for catalogue: ETHEL McINTOSH, Managing Director 


$16 times without missing a single per- 
formance. Ph dare ad 132 West 87th St; 


also 181 . 
hone: Flatbush 9386. 


Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
Booxizrs—149 East 61st Srazet, New Yor 
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HUGHES 


Management of EOWIN HUGHES, 338 W. 89th St., New York 
Duo-Art Records 


Steinway Piane 


Jose REGNEAS 22:55 


ADELAIDE FISCHER 
LYRIC SOPRANO 
Phone Nevins 1091 401 Knabe Building, New York City 


ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 
“Although there was no rehearsal the orchestral accompaniment of 
my piano concerto op. 5, under reat baton, was excellent. 
*( Signed) Eawst Von Domwnanyt.” 














FRANCES SEBEL 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 
Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
Personal Address: 164 West 79th St., N. Y. Phone 9666 Endicott 


ETHEL NEWCOMB 


PIANIST 





WHITNEY POINT NEW YORK 


JOHANNES MACENDANZ 


Director Piano Department 
Utica Conservatory of Music 7 Utica, N. Y 


JOSEFIN HARTMAN VOLLMER 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
“The perfect accompanist.”"—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
236 West 70th St., New York — Phone 9930 Susquehanna 








RUTH DAVIES fAusi 


Especial attention given to beginning students 
Studio: Hotel Wellington, Seventh Ave. at Fifty-Fifth St. 
Phone: Circle 1066 





Mme. Martha BRAARUD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
65 East 54th St., New York Telephone 6747 Plaza 

















ANTONIO BASSI 


Correspondent and representative of 
the Musical Courier for Milan, Italy. 


will be glad to hear from all Americans 
studying, singing or playing in Italy, and is 
always at their service for information of any 
sort, which will be gladly furnished without 
charge by corresp e or in p 1 in- 
terviews. 





Milan Office of the Musical Courter, 
Via Durini, 31 
Telephone 19-345 


























GALLI-CURCI 
SCHIPA 
RETHBERG 


TIBBETT 





Management 


Evans. Salter 


527 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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MICHEL Scrapiro’s Stupio MuSsICALEs 
Michel Sciapiro, violinist and composer, sole associate 
teacher of Otakar Sévcik, plans a series of studio musicales, 
featuring pupils in solos and chamber music; distinguished 
professionals will take part in trios, quartets, etc., for the 
benefit of the pupils and their friends. There will be spe- 
cial classes for beginners, for teachers, and for advanced 
students, general courses and repertory. 
Heten THOMAS PRaisep IN PASADENA 
“Her unusual charm and beautiful voice won the greatest 
applause of the evening,” said the Pasadena Star-News when 
Helen Thomas sang there last year. A San Diego paper 
also mentioned her “wonderfully clear tone and wide range.” 
Hudson, N. Y., and East Liverpool, O., both praised her 
after recent appearances. 
Haro_p Lanp 1n ELIsAn 
The young baritone, Harold Land, sang Elijah in New- 
burgh, N. Y., so well that the Daily News said he won the 
honors of the evening, continuing: “Spellbound, this artist 
held his hearers with the solo, It Is Enough.” The Chau- 
tauqua Daily praised him in his interpretation of this role, 
“showing all of the power, force and clearness of enuncia 
tion, expressive recitatives and unsurpassed phrasing.” 
Dickinson’s Brick Cuurca Must 
The October 17 music at the Brick Presbyterian Church 
under Dr. Dickinson included Anthems by West, Noble, 
Mendelssohn, Spohr, Schuetz and Holst, with the Bach 
Choral, Amen; organ numbers were by Noble, Foote, Men- 
delssohn, and Schumann. 
ApELAIDE M. Let ReturRNS FROM FONTAINEBLEAL 
Adelaide M. Lee of Detroit, winner of the Estey Organ 
Scholarship for 1926, under the auspices of the American 
Cuild of Organists, entitling the winner to three months’ 
summer study in France, returned on the S. S. Paris, Octo- 
ber 20. Leah E. Mynderse of New York won the 1924 con- 
test, and William S. Bailey, of Macon, Ga., that of last year, 
Col. Estey has continued the offer for next year, and exam 
inations will be held in the spring. 
N. A. O. Testimon1aL DINNER TO CANDLYN 
Monday evening, November 8, the National Association of 
Organists will give a testimonial dinner to F. H. Candlyn, 
of Albany, at the Chapel of the Intercession, with presenta- 
tion to him of the $500 purse donated by the Austin Organ 
Company, and the Audsley Medal. His Sonata Dramatica, 
which won him the prize, will be given its first performance 
by the composer. Many officials from neighboring chapters, 
State presidents, and distinguished guests will be present. 


Cara Verson’s Views on Summer Vacations 


“This is the time of the year when we all take an inventory 
of our past summer,” said Cara Verson recently. “It is a 
question whether more is gained by an absolute change of 
environment and occupation or by a combination of the two. 
We hear of many artists cosily ensconced in villas on the 
Italian Lakes, Swiss and French Alps or Bavarian High- 
lands. This brings to mind a vision of days of “dolce far 
niente,” but the real nicture in most cases is vastly different. 
One of the most profitable yet ae summers I have spent 
was in the Bavarian Alps in lovely Berchtesgarden, spending 
part of each day in earnest work on my programs for the fol- 
lowing season, though still having time enough for long 
walks in the mountains each day, which, in itself is an in 
spiration as well as a rest. 

“But why, with the pine woods of Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin so near to Chicago and the Maine Coast so accessible to 
New York, is not this kind of a summer within reach of more 
artists? Portable cabins are possible, but why does not some 
progressive piano company consider making a specialty of 
manufacturing and supplying a piano of the so-called bou- 
doir or cottage size which is quite portable? This would 
make a summer of accomplishment combined with re freshed 
energy possible for most artists. An ideal environment for 
good work is one of peace and quiet—in fact, it is an absolute 
necessity in this strenuous, hurried modern life, and there is 
no finer place to obtain it than in our lovely pine woods.” 

What a fine vacation this popular American pianist must 
have enjoyed this summer! 


Notes of the Wildermann Institute 

The New York studios of the Wildermann Institute of 
Music and Allied Arts will open the first week in October 
and all of the artists of the faculty will give private in- 
struction in the metropolis as well as at the St. George, 
Staten Island, center and Manhattan Beach, Brooklyn. Elsa 
Letting, head of the vocal department, is now available in 
New York. Miss Letting will be remembered as a member 
of the Holland Trio which scored such fine success last season 
in an Aeolian Hall recital. Miss Letting was with Etelka 
Gerster in Berlin and before coming to this country toured 
Europe. She recently returned from a visit to her home in 
Germany. Nelly Reuschel, of the Royal Academy of Berlin, 
and pupil of Leopold Godowsky, is now the chief assistant to 
Miss Wildermann and willsnot alone teach piano but also 
will conduct a course in Dalcroze Eurythmics. Gustave B. 
Walther, the Belgian violinist and member of the board of 
judges of the New York Music Week Association, heads the 
violin department. A most successful season is anticipated 
artistically for the Institute since such prominent musicians 
are heading the various departments. The latter part of 
October these artists, together with the director of the In- 
stitute, Mary Wildermann, will appear in recital in the Feid- 
man Auditorium, St. George, Staten Island, and later in 
Students’ recitals of the Institute will be- 
gin early in October. 





Ruth Lloyd Kinney Sings Cherie I Love You 


Ruth Lloyd Kinney, young and talented singer, recently 
Sang at a number of musical affairs in Washington at which 
she featured one of the favorite songs of the day, Cherie I 
Love You. Among the recitals at which Miss Kinney ap- 
peared was one in the lovely residence of Mrs. E. E. Wagar, 
also one at the City Club, which program was broadcast, 
and one each at the Lions Club, Kiwanis Club, and Army 
and Navy Club. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PirtspurGH, Pa.—The Glasgow Orpheus Choir, on its 
first tour of America, sang here at the Carnegie Music 
Hall under the local direction of the Clan Cameron. Hugh 
S. Robertson is its founder, director and conductor. The 
local committee consists of Wm. M. Lamond, chairman, 
Eb. Reid, A. S. Dick, John Ferguson and George Maxwell. 

Dr. Casper Kock city organist, was assisted in his first 
recital at Carnegie Music Hall, Northside, recently, by the 
MacDowell quartet (Caroline A. Bracey, soprano; Mme. L. 
Wallace Ohl, contralto; Arthur Ray Davis, tenor; E. Clair 
Anderson, bass; Lyman Almy Perkins, accompanist). 

Harvey B. Gaul, Pittsburgh musician, has been an- 
nounced as the director of the Carnegie Tech Glee Club. 
Mr. Gaul has been prominent as choral director and is asso- 
ciated with the Chamber of Commerce Chorus, the Apollo 
Male Chorus and the Washington and Jefferson College 
Glee Club in this capacity. He is also organist and choir- 
master at the Calvary M. E. Church. 

Mathilda Flinn, soprano, has joined Pittsburgh's group 
of music instructors, opening a studio in the Second Presby- 
terian Church building. Miss Flinn should be especially 
valuable to Pittsburgh in this line of work, having spent 
the last three years with Frank La Forge, composer-pianist 
in New York, with whom she studied and worked as an 
assistant. 

Leah Davis has recently been added to the faculty of the 
pianoforte department of the Pittsburgh Musical Institute. 
Miss Davis is a former pupil of Dallmeyer Russell and for 
the last two years held the Marston Fellowship in Music at 
Vassar College and received a degree of Master of Arts 
of Music from Vassar last June. 

The second meeting of the Pittsburgh Musicians’ club in 
the 1926-27 season was held in the Ruskin. J. Fred Liss- 
felt of Pittsburgh was the principal speaker, discussing 
music conditions in Europe. 

William H. Oetting gave the first of a series of lecture 
recitals on the new concert organ in the Pittsburgh Musi 
cal Institute recital room. The programs are planned to 
illustrate the development of organ music. 

Dr. Charles Heinroth, organist and director of music, 
Carnegie Institute, recently gave the second Sunday after 
noon recital of the season. 

A new school of music has been established at Duquesne 
University with fully graded courses leading to degrees. 
Up to this time music has been taught at the school, but no 
degree courses had been offered to the students. 

The Uniontown Music Club paid especial tribute to 
Adolph Foerster, Pittsburgh composer, at a musicale given 
recently, the entire program devoted to Pennsylvania com- 
posers, with Foerster’s work especially prominent. 

Ralph Federer, pianist, gave a piano recital in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Aliquippa, Pa. He was assisted by 
Cass Ward Whitney, baritone. 

\ new mixed quartet has been organized in Pittsburgh 
called the Temple Quartet, Charles Pearson will be the ac 
companist and no doubt will add much to the success of 


MUSICAL 


the organization. 


COURIER 


The singers are well known throughout 
this section. They are Rebecca Hepner, soprano; Marie 
Lantz St. Clair, contralto; Arthur R. Davis, tenor; I. Kay 
Myers, baritone. 

Mary Reese Wilson, of Monongahela, has opened a studio 
in voice culture at Charleroi. 

The orchestra of the French Presbyterian Church, Taren- 
tum, recently played for the Sunday School services of the 
First Presbyterian Church. It is composed of two violins, 
a saxophone and banjo. 

John Phillip Sousa and his Band gave a matinee and eve- 
ing concert at the Butler Senior High School. 

Owing to the requests of numerous friends, Prof. 
McGowan, of Monongahela, formerly 
reopened his musical studio in Charleroi. 

An “Evening with Stephen C. Foster” was staged at the 
First M. E. Church of Butler. Many interesting solos, in- 
strumental and vocal, featured the program. The sahtlahe 
included: Hannah Lardin, pianist; Mrs. W. P. McCandless, 
soprano; Mrs. Thomas Lewis, contralto; Helen Heiner, 
contralto; John McClung, tenor; William Krimel, baritone ; 
Charles Nicholson, cellist, and the Men’s Chorus directed 
by John L. Marsh. 

The Schubert Club of Oil City presented an interesting 
program at their first program meeting in the Belles Let 
tres Club. The soloists were Mrs. Rowe, Mrs. Wilbert, 
Mrs. Callahan, Mr. Hill, Mrs. Wilbert and Miss Tyler 
The accompanists were Mrs. C. H. Stickle and Howard 
Anderson, 

New Castle musicians were also privileged to hear Sousa’s 


Robert 
of Charleroi, has 


Band. The band played the opening concert of the Educa- 
tional Art Society series. The society has arranged an 
attractive program for the winter season. B. McM. 


Klibansky Pupils’ Successful Appearances 


Sergei Klibansky has announced the successful 
ances of additional artists from his studio. 

Lottice Howell was most cordially received in Harling’s 
opera, Deep River, produced October 4. Fannye Block 
received flattering notices when she appeared at the Maine 
festivals. Cyril Pitts was again heard over the radio sta- 
tions WEAF and WJZ. Anna Scheffler sang Senta with 
success in the performance of the Flying Dutchman, at the 
Staats opera, in Berlin; Mme. Schorr will return to New 
York in December to continue her studies. Aimee Punshon 
was heard in a recital at Wanamaker auditorium, October 
19; October 24 she sang at Clinton High School, and 
October 27 at the Guild concert, Steinway Hall. Novem- 
ber 7 she will be soloist for the opening concerts of the St. 
Louis Symphony orchestra, under Rudolph Ganz. 

On October 14 singers from the Klibansky studio, in 
cluding Paul Simmons, Tristram Wolf, Aimee Punshon 
and Adelina Baranyai, were heard. Josef Barock has been 
engaged to appear in the opera, Deep River. 

Vivian Hart was heard at a musicale given at Mr. Kili 
bansky’s home; Mme. Charles Cahier remarked: “Miss 
Hart is one «f the greatest Shands I have met in years. 


appear- 
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47th STREET 


MARK 
my TRAN D DIR. JOSEPH PLUNKETT 


BEGINNING SUNDAY 
“Syncopating Sue” 
WITH CORINNE GRIFFITH—A First National Picture 
STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 








—— 


The Strand 
At the Strand Theater, the week of October 10, the 
high lights on the program were most certainly the musical 
offerings, for the picture, The Nervous Wreck, while en 
tertaining, was not deserving of first honors. The overture 


was Liszt's ever popular First Hungarian Rhapsody, fol 
lowed by the equally popular Topical Review. Then came 
the piece de resistance, Joseph Plunkett's weekly frolic, 
which consisted of A Good Cigar Is a Smoke, finely ren 
dered by the Male Ensemble, and A Womens Smile, again 
revealing the lovely voice of Estelle Carey, soprano. Both 
these numbers brought rounds of well earned applause 
Madeleine MacGuigan, violinist, was presented in what 
was down on the program for the “first presentation in 
America of The Violinophone.” F. ©. B. by the Male 


Quartet went well and was followed by Some fom grow a 


cleve rly arranged number, participated in by Estelle Carey 
and Frank Mellor; Robert Stickney, a comical scarecrow, 
and Betty Hale, Dave White and the ballet. As always, 
the organ selections were not overlooked. Walter Wild 
and Frederick Smith are musicians of the first order 
Japanese Give Banquet to Josef Adler 
On September 7, Josef Adler, pianist and teacher, was 
the guest of honor at a banquet in Tokio, Japan. It was 
tendered to him by Kikubara Fukui, father of the violinist, 
and director of the Mitsui Company, said to be the oldest 


commercial and banking house in the world, dating back 800 


years. There were sixty-five invited guests, among whom 
were distinguished musicians of Japan and people prominent 
in the social world. 

Mr. Fukui welcomed the New York pianist to Japan in a 
speech that was fervent and sincere and spoke of his delight 
in presenting to some of the Japanese cities music with 
which they were altogether unfamiliar. Mr. Adler responded 
in an address that was heartily applauded. He spoke of the 
outstanding successes of the Japanese in our colleges and 


the culture and refinement that was theirs, outlined the pur 
pose of his playing in Japan and closed with a fitting wish 
that through just such a musical association and friendship 
the two great nations would come to a better understanding 
of each other 
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Discount for children’s activities only. 


HECKSCHER FOUNDATION FOR CHILDREN 


5th Ave. at 104th St. 
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—Orchestras—Concerts—T heatricals—Demonstrations— 


Lectures—Addresses. 
Seats 667—Perfect Acoustics—Strictly fireproof 


Evenings $150 
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ARE YOU A SINGER 
with a desire to improve your musical 
knowledge? 

Then write for information concerning a 
class to meet your special need, wherein 
you can gain the proper background for a 
career. 

Address: D.B.A., care Musical Courier, 
437 Fifth neumnne New York. 
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The Vanderbilt Studios 


Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 

342 West 56th St. 

15 East Ninth St. 

15 East 38th St. 

At 15 E. 9th, $1,800 lease for unusual studio 
suite, two extra large, connecting studios, one 
smaller room, and new modern ath; seating 
capacity for seventy-five; suitable for 





A YOUNG DRAMATIC TENOR of ex- | THREE VIOLINS FOR SALE—Joseph tunity. Address: “F. P.,” care of Musical 
ceptionally beautiful voice, large volume Guarnerius (1712); Andrea Castagneri Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
and wide range as judged by Famous Mas- (1743); Mathias Albani (1700). Ad- 
ters, desires financial backing. Possesses dress “J. J. S.” care of Musicat Courter, 


knowledge of languages, fine appearance, 
excellent musicianship and highest recom- 
mendations. Address, “R. D. N.,” care 
of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 





tion group of teachers, or for club, or resident 
studio; second floor, southern exposure, Fifth 
Avenue buses pass door. 

Also single rooms, two, three, five room studio 
suites, having house-keeping facilities, with 
one or two baths, at moderate rentals. 

Piano studios to rent by the hour at 15 East 38th 
St. Caledonia 2777. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS—Several large studios are 
available unfurnished on yearly lease, also 
sublet part time. For particulars inquire 
of Manager, Mr. Black, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Tel.: Penn 2634. 





437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





EXPERIENCED ACCOMPANIST de- 
sires regular work for the season, recitals, 


studio. Coaching in four languages. Ad- 
dress “H. W. W.” care of Musica. 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





WANTED: Active partner with capital in 
growing (Music) concern which has con- 





trol of valuable concessions. A rare oppor- 


WantTep—-Two season tickets for the Met- 
ropolitan Opera. Orchestra seats, alter- 
nate weeks. P. O. Box 118, Madison 


Square, New York City. 
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and Coach, are 


Violinist, 
New York 


Vocal, 
wanted for a 


School, to teach, and in connection with 
professional engagements. Unusual op 
portunity Address “V. I. D.,” care of 


Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 
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engaged for a music lecture before the North Central two recitals in London in November and December. 
. ious 0 - Music Supervisors’ conference at Springfield, Ill, on April After Christmas Miss Goodson will go to Germany, ap- 
{ }; ? ;? ude } > , , . . . 
‘ f 13. He will also appear at the Kansas Music Teachers pearing in Berlin where she will feature the Brahms D 
1 i] composer, her piano composi Association meeting at Lawrence Kans., February 25, and minor concerto, and in Dresden at the Beethoven Festival 
ti ( ised col artists as We ae as beginners many Other appearances at music conferences and state con where she will play the Emperor concerto with General- 
i xe rt tours for her advanced pupils ventions are being arranged musikdirector Fritz Busch. She will also play at several 
erformance r her students, presenting he ; The Washington Heights Musical Club opened its sea other symphony concerts, including Breslau and Dortmund. 
ony t the ‘ ceil Meth lis on with an informal at-home on October 14. Other similar he Budapest Philharmonic Society invited her to appear 
‘ i th gil Met is \ "’ witl rj P ashi 
) “ai ' ' . if : =e social gatherings are announced by the club for each month With that organization this season, but owing to a clashing 
‘ ' tud out sacrifice of act acy, . - . “ne > 
I . ' , a a until April Further announcements include five “Closed of dates this has had to be postponed until next year. Miss 
ore ' cessary to the suc Meetings” for members only, to be held this season at ©00dson will be heard in recital nevertheless both in Buda- 
t Steinway Hall instead of at the club rooms as heretofore: Pest and Vienna, as well as in several other German and 
Baroness von Klenner and her board of the Nati nal five “open meetings” at Steinway Hall; an organists’ open \ustrian cities. The pianist is planning to come to the 
Oj Club have taken the Metropolitan Opera House and meeting at Town Hall; and seven intimate recitals at tates for a short visit next March. 
let ncluding Mariot 1] ‘ y aul age Se 
comp tu ding Ma 1 Jalley Del uca and Lauri Birchard Hall in the Steinway Building. A busy year! 
Volpi, tor Wednesday afternoon, November - gtving @ [he club has done a splendid work in the past and is evi 
pertormance {igolet t ly ] | ces 1 enter 
periormé Kor duced price ; dently increasing in size and importance as time goes on are . ciel 3 
prising acti hould result in a substantial sum for the 2 a CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Operatic Scholarshiy nd The social g athering of the 
‘ , ‘ r 2 om —] NJ ~ 
club, October 19, at the Professional Women’s League, was Katharine Goodson’s Busy Season 
a very enjoyable affair, with an informal program, refresh ; a , eye ea i “ee 
ment ote hatharine Gooe son Nas a yuSy Season betore her, in Eng- October 28—Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Nikolai 
— : . land and on the Continent. Lloyd George, who is a musical Orloff, piano, evening, Aeolian Hall; League of Composers, evening, 
" Reinald Werrenrath began his season at Bethlehem enthusiast, is a great admirer of this distinguished pianist, Town Hall; Verdi Club, evening, Ritz-Carlton. 
Pa., October and continued h is engagements with appear October 29—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; New 
ance in Spr: ingfield, Ma - Westchester, Pa.; Kenosha, York Symphony Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Isidor Gorn, 
: piano, evening, Aeolian Hall 
Wi and Jackson, Mich , : 
: J October 30-——Symphony Concert for Children, morning, Carnegie Hall; 
Lillian Weintraub has just re turned to New York Kochanski, violin, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Philharmonic Orches 
from a four month ojourn im California. That she ira, | evenmny hag ~ pe Friedman, vane a ie 
eoliz all: Hasriet wan Emden. sone, eve ‘Aeolis all. 
thoroughly enjoyed the concert at the Hollywood Bowl i ian all; arrie van mden, song, evening, eolian a es 
viens Gece , f heat she ttended forty of them October 31—Reinald Werrenrath, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Tito 
is eviden J om the fact tha ne atten aw Schipa, song, evening, Carnegie Hal Charlotte Lund, song, 
while in Hollywood Miss Weintraub has resumed her evening, Princess Theater; New York Symphony Orchestra, after 
pian tudies with Alberto Jonas, the eminent pedagogue noon, Mecca Auditorium. 
and author November 1—Mme. Kaja Erde Norena, song, evening, Carnegie Hall 
vem ) hiz etre valnas idaiatin tite 
Herbert Witherspoon, distinguished music educator, Novem ver 2—Philadelphia Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall. 
is much in demand as a lecturer On October 13° Mr ag ong “Mme. Charles Cahier, song, evening, Aeolian Hall; 
Wither d 4 ti Soak wabiahiee wk ‘Mla i cterinam “mma Roberts, song, evening, Town Hall 
WWITRErSpOOn Opened ve saints . E : . November 4—New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie 
Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Paul Doguer 
eau, piano, evening, Aeolian Hall 
November 5—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
Frieda Hempel, song, evening, Carnegie Hall; shuco Trio, even 
ing, Aeolian Hall; Flonzaley Quartet, evening, Washington Irving 
ra 1 High School; Friday Morning Musicale, Biltmore Hotel. 
November 6—Symphony Concert for Young People, afternoon, Car- 
negie Hall; Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, two-piano recital, after- 
a l CSs noon, Aeolian Hall, 


Carnegie Hall; Chamber 
New York Symphony, afternoon, 


Lucrezia Bori, song, afternoon, 
evening, Aeolian Hall; 


November 7 
Symphony, 


Mecca Auditorium, 
November 9—Gil Valeriano, song, evening, Carnegie Hall; Flonzaley 
Quartet, evening, 


MILTON 


Aeolian Hall. 


Honorary Degree for Van Hoogstraten 
Willem van Hoogstraten, conductor of the Portland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has just had the degree of Doctor of 

Music conferred on | him by the University of Oregon. 
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WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 
Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets, New York , 






































MUSICAL COURIER 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 





Mason& Hatin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


















Recognized more and more as 







musically the most beautiful piano 
the world has ever known. 








STEINWAY & SONS 


NEW YORK LONDON HAMBURG 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


MASON & HAMLIN CO. 


BOSTON - NEW YORK 






















NICH-&-BACH 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 


- ABChase 


America's Finest Piano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium may 
now be had in A. B. Chase Grands. 


















A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Division United Piano Corporation 
Executive Offices: NORWALK, OHIO 














PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 





The 
623 West 50th Street, 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; Pees ¢ Sentai 
a synonym for artistic excellence. Vl. aoe: desiabil’ ts. be: eemppeieliailt “waco 
For fifty years the Sohmer family Autopiano, which | consider one Of the finest players 
have been making Sohmer pianos. val 1s, 99 exquisiiely, beautiful in tone and expres 
To make the most artistic piano ek ee ee 
possible has been the one aim, and Sincerely, 
its accomplishment is evidenced by Za sical 
the fact that: CLEP Dore 





There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 


politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 629 West 50th Street New York 


























EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET. NEW YORK 
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Weekly Review or me Worlds Music 
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America’s First — America’s Finest Piano 


Played by 


EDNA RICHOLSON SOLLITT 


in her New York Recital, October 5, 1926 

Cameo clearness—refined tone-production—keen musical understanding—sense of classical style—applauded 
with deserved warmth.—N. Y. 4 merican. 

A style not only professional but charming—appropriate grace of touch and phrase—brisk sense of rhythm— 
melodious elocution.—N. Y. Evening World. 

An experienced pianist-—smooth, flowing and skillful technique—Turina numbers had Spanish rhythm and 
utmosphere.—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 

Impico Recordings 
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